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The @utlook. 


The Maine deadlock seems to have come to an 
end. The Supreme Court bas rendered an opinion 
which at all important points sustains the Repub- 
lican Legislature, and declares the fusionist Leg- 
islature void: its general position being based 
upon the doctrine that the Governor, having asked 
the opinion of the Court, was bound by it when 
rendered; that the certificates which were issued 
in violation of the law were void and gave their 
holders no prima facie right to their seats; and 
that the action of the fusionist H ouse, in refusing 
to consider the demand for recognition of certain 
members without certificates, was in violation of 
its constitutional duty to judge of the election and 
qualification of its members. The Republican 
Legislature has elected Daniel F. Davis, Governor; 
General Chamberlain, acting on the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, has recognized him as the Supreme 

ixecutive of the State; the fusionist Legislature 
has adjourned for a week, and it is doubtful if it 
will ever convene again; and since the militia 
forces refuse to obey the orders of its governor- 
elect, Joseph L. Smith, the Greenback candidate, 
aud the treasurer refuses to recognize his au- 
thority and pay over any money, and the Supreme 
Court unanimously declares his election illegal 
and void, it may be safely assumed that he will 
retire peacefully upon his very brief gubernatorial 
honors and that Maine will have peace, and her 
citizens the opportunity in one year from now to 
ratify or reverse, as they may see fit, the effe ct of 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 














The Duke of Somerset thinks that England is 
going to the dogs because she is too republican; 
and Charles O’C onor thinks that the United States 
is going to the dogs because she is not republican 








enough. The former is a distinguished statesman, 
who has occupied a high position in English 
affairs, is a ripe scholar and a capable writer, and 
ought to have some experience, since he has lived 
for seventy-six years, thirty of them in public 
life. According to him, the aristocracy is rapidly 
losing its power; the modern system of representa- 
tion gives it into the hands of the common people, 
who rarely know what they wish and never what 
they want; political science is degenerating into 
the ignoble arts of electioneering; and public 
education, instead of alleviating these evils, 
increases popular discontent. Mr. O’Conor is a 
distinguished lawyer who has had some reputation 
in the conncils of the Democratic party; though us 
a Democratic leader he has never had any consid- 
erable following. His views of the present state 
of the Union, expressed in a letter toa Democratic 
gathering last week, are equally dark, though he 
prescribes, as the Duke does not, a remedy. This 
is certainly radical enough. He would abolish 
the Srate lines altogether; have but one legislative 
house; do away with the Senate; bave an execu- 
tive elected fora month by the House of Repre- 
senatives; rigidly restrict Congress to the making 
of public laws; probibitit from carrying on bank- 
ing, or any express business, or the post-office, all 
of which should be remitted to private enterprise ; 
leave schools, like the churches, to private 
charity; and enact a registry law which should 
prevent frauds on the ballot box. One desires to 
treat the opinions of such a man as Charles 
O’Conor with due respect; but the proposition to 
inaugurate again the experiment of French 
democracy in this country would hardly receive 
the compliment of a newspaper discussion if it 
had emanated from any man less eminent in 
publie life; and even when so emanating, only 
deserves reporting as one of the curiosities ot 
political conceits. The Duke of Somerset would 
have the train all brakes and no engine; the 
American lawyer would have it all engine and no 
brakes. 


Tinkerings with the electoral ‘methods in the 
presidential election are now in order; and are 
ominous of danger to the Republic. It is hardly 
a secret that the object of the Maine counting-out 
was to enable the fusionist Legislature to pass a 
law authorizing itself to elect the Presidential 
Electors. Mr. O’Conor’ssuggestion that the fusion 
ists were put up to their little trick by the Repub- 
licans, who wished an excuse for passing a similar 
law in the State of New York which would put 
the Presidential vote of that State into their hands, 
is amusing, but the New York ‘ Tribune’s” sug- 
gestion, that if they choose to doso the Dem ocrats 
at least will have noright tocomplain, is not. The 
only object of transferring the election of Presi- 
dential Electors from the people to the Legislature 
would be to secure a field in which bargain and 
sale could be carried out with impunity; and 
whichever party winks at such a transfer will 
arouse against’ itself the moral indignation of the 
entire people, who have no notion of entrusting 
their franchises into the bands of the politicians. 
Mr. Potter’s bill in the New York Legislature is 
much more nearly in the right direction. This 
provides that each Congressional election district 
shall elect one elector and the State two electors 
at large. If this plan could be adopted throughout 
the Union, and the entire body of Electors could 
cast their votes not by States but by districts, the 
result would much more nearly represesent the 
popular will than can be done by the present sys- 
tem, by which the Republican inhabitants in a 








Democratic State, and vice versa, are not repre- 
sented atall ina Presidential election. Meanwhile 
it is high time that Congress took measures to 
guard against another disputed Presidential elec- 
tion. Mr. Bicknell’s bill seems to be good in its 
purpose, and in the main wise in its special pro- 
visions. These are that in all cases of disputed 
returns the question may be submitted to the 
highest judicin) tribunal of the State, and their de- 
cision shall be conclusive in Congress unless it 
shall be rejected by both House and Senate acting 
separately; that in the abseuce of such a decision 
by the State courts objections may be presented 
at the time of the count, the two Houses shall then 
separate for a limited debate, not to last over two 
hours in any one case, and the vote shall not be 
counted unless both Houses concur. The cbief 
objection to tiis plan is that it mares Congress 
tbe final judge of the Presidential election. Con- 
gress would be better than none; but it ought not 
to have authority to reverse the decision of the 
highest judicature of the S:ate.. 





The annual circular of Dun, Barlow & Co. is 
deci: edly more cheerful reading than it has been 
for several years. The decrease of failures as 
compared with the previous year is more than 
one third. The liabilities in 1878 were $234,000 000; 
in 1879 they were $98,000,000, During the latter 
year tbe loss was $2,500,000 a week Jess than that 
of the former year. These figures indicate a very 
prosperous state of affairs as compared with 
previous years, and although the danger of over- 
trading is great, as the danger of over-speculation 
has already been proved to be, there is abundant 
evidence of the return of a sound prosperity. 


The extraordinary beauties of the Reservation 
system have received a new illustration in the 
treatment of Ouray and hiscompanions. Accord- 
cording to the newspaper reports they are kept 
under strict guard in Washington, and not allowed 
to communicate with any one but Secretary 
Schurz and those friendly to his Indian policy; 
and it is even said that Ouray is to be sent back to 
Colorado, for the purpose of performing police 
duty in capturing the Ute murderers, without an 
opportunity to give an expression to his own views 
and those of his people. By what right does a free 
government hold in imprisonment without trial a 
man who is not even accused of any other crime 
than that of being an Indian? This is a. Russian’ 
graft on American stock, and it will not and 
ought not to grow there. 





M. Gambetta bas been re-elected President of 
the Chamber of Deputies by 250 votes, against 314 
of last year. This is possibly an indication o. 
lessening popularity, but more likely of a tem- 
porary political alliance against him expressed in 
the abstention from voting by both extreme Radi- 
cals and Reactionists. M. Freycinet’s official 
programme does not materially differ from that 
which we have already reported. 


The followers of Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen 
have inangurated a great missionary enterprise in 
India, starting from Calcutta, having for its pur. 
pose the preaching of the name of the Lord accord. 
ing to the faith of the Brabmo-Somaj; which may 
be characterized as a form of Christian deism that 
makes little or nothing of the atonement but 
much of the power of the living Christ in regener 
ation and sanctification. The mission was ac 


companied with music, singing and public preach 
ing; but, so far as we can judge from the imper 
fect accounts before us, the enthusiasm was not 





wilder than has often accompanied revivals in bot}: 
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Protestant and Roman communions in the West. 
The statement that Chunder Sen, instead of at- 
tacking Brahmanism or Buddhism, endeavors to 
show how all that is good in either may be pre- 
served and all that is evil cast away, indicates that 
he has proved himself an apt scholar of Christ and 
his Apostles; the statement that he claims to be 
the founder of an eclectic religion that in its uni- 
versality is to absorb all others must be taken 
witb great allowance—religious controversialists 
in India not .being any more likely to represent 
the views of an opposing sect than religious con- 
troversialists in Awerica. The present indications 
are that this movement is a true revival of a 
purer religion, and one the chief ideas of which 
are borrowed from Clirist; though not couched in 
the phraseologies of Western Christianity and 
not embodying even its philosophy. 


In Protestant Germany the progress of ab- 
solute secularism bas produced a reaction, but 
toward ecclesiastical domination rather than to- 
ward a devouter spiritual life. The recent Synod 
of the Evangelical Church of Prussia adopted by 
a large majority, resolutions for the better observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day, a meworial praying the 
Government to abolish military musters, to limit 
railway traffic, and to cease secular instruction in 
the public sehools on that day. and resolutions 
against intemperance, and recommending the 
adoption of the policy of the compulsory impris- 
onment of habitual drunkards in asylums pro- 
vided for that purpose; all of whicn indicates a 
true revival of moral hfe, at least. But the reso- 
lutions providing for eccl:-siastical disciptine of 
members who do not bring their children to be 
bup’ized or who are married without the rites of 
the Church, and for the discipline of ministers 
who even in private express opinions adverse to 
tbe creed of the Church, indicate & reaction 
against the religious indifferentism of Germany 
of not so healthy a character. Skeptical utter- 
ances, in or out of the pulpit, are to be checked 
not by such regulations bat by a spirit of devout 
faith which will leave in the heart no skepticism 
to be uttered. These resolutions are as yet but 
indications of public sentiment; under the laws 
of Prussia they must be first submitted to the 
Minister of Religion. and after receiving his ap- 
proval must be sanctioned by the Ewp-ror, who 
is the head of the church. 








THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 


AKE a family library. The home ought 
4 no more to be without a library than 
without a dining room and kitchen. If you have 
but one roum, and it is lighted by the great wood 
fire in the flaming fireplace, as Abraham Lincoln’s 
was, do as Abraham Lincoln did; pick out one 
corner of your fireplace for a library, and use it. 
Every man ought to provide for the brain as well 
as for the stomach. 

2. This does not require capital; there are now 
cheap editions of the best books; it only requires 
time and forecast. We write in a private library, 
and a fairly good one for working purposes, of 
three thousand and odd volumes; we began it 
twenty years ago, on a salary of $1,000 a year, 
with five books—a commentary in four volumes 
and a dictionary. The best libraries are not 
made; they grow. 

3. In forming a library, if your means are 
small, do not buy what you can beg or borrow. 
Depend, as Joseph Cook does, as many of the 
greatest authors bave done, on public libraries— 
the District Library, the Lyceum, the Book Club, 
the Circulating Library—or on more fortunate 
friends. Buy only what you cannot borrow. 

4. At first buy only books that you want imme- 
diately to read. Do not be deluded into buying 
books because they are classics, or cheap, or that 
you may get rid of an agent. One book read is 
worth a dozen books looked at. No book is pos- 
sessed till it is read. 

5. Reference books constitute an exception, and 
an important exception, to this rule. These are 
the foundations of a good library. The essen- 
tial reference books are Webster’s Dictionary— 
for the family use Webster is incomparably the 
best—a good Atlas and an Encyclopedia. Any 
school Atlas will do (and a second hand one can 
be had for almost nothing), though, if you are 
able to purchase it, Zell’s Hand Atlas is much 





better. There is no best Cyclopedia; your choice 
must depend upon your resources, pecuniary and 
mental. 

6. In purchasing books, exercise a choice in edi- 
tions. The lowest priced books are not always the 
cheapest. Bay books of transient interest or minor 
importance—all novels, for example, and current 
books of travel—in cheap forms. The best novels 
can be had in prices ranging from ten to fifteen 
cents each; a binder, at the cost of a dollar, will 
enable you to bind together all of a size, and make 
a volume out of what would otherwise become, 
when read, only material for the waste-basket. 
On the other hand, histories, classics of all sorts, 
and generally all permanent books, should be 
bought in good binding and good type. It takes 
well-seasoned lumber to make a good family li- 


brary. 
7. Have a place for your library. Respectable 


hanging-shelves can be bought in our cities and 
towus for a dollar and upward. A dollar spent in 
pine lumber, and a little mechanical skill, will 
make a larger and better one. Varnished pine is 
handsome enough for any parlor. A place for 
books will cry to be filled till it gets its prayer an- 
swered. Book-shelves preserve books. One sbelf 
of books gathered togetber is a better library than 
twice the number scattered from attic to cellar. 

8. Cut out the lists of Books for the Family 
Library, the publication of which we commence in 
this week's issue of the Christian Union. We 
mean to make this list as select and as com- 
prehensive as possible. For that purpose we have 
spared neither pains nor expense’ It has been 
prepared by one of tbe editorial staff of The 
Christian Union; it bas been submitted for revis- 
ion to a life-long and well known librarian, to 
insure completeness; and it has been finally re. 
vised by the publisbers themselves. There are 
doubtless books in this list that some of our 
readers would not care to have in their library; 
there are sowe which we should not exdorse in all 
their views of philosophy, or history, or criticism. 
But we believe there is not a book in these lists 
which does not, for one reason or another, fairly 
deserve a place in tbe ideal Family Library; and 
we hope there are very few modern books—Amer- 
ican publications or American reprints—which 
ought to be found in the ideal Family Library 
which are not to be found in these lists. When 
complete they will cover the entire range of liter- 
ature, except juvenile books and transient fiction. 
These we make no attempt to include because 
the attempt would be an inevitable failure. Space 
is limited, and the books in these classes of litera- 
ture are without limit. 








WHERE IS THE BLAME? 


N our Jarze towns and cities there are many 

wives who are saddened with the knowledge 
that their husbands are happiest when they can 
find or manufacture plausible reason for dining 
at a lunch house or a restuurant instead of at 
home. Whereliesthe blame? Sometimes, doubt- 
less, with the husband; quite as often in the 
kitchen. And why? In most instances it is not 
from straitened circumstances. The poor cannot 
afford the luxury of choosing between the home 
table and a public one, and with the rich these 
public resorts should be no luxury, but only a 
necessity when business takes the husband so far 
away as to make it impossible, or at least a great 
inconvenience, to lunch at home. 

The wife, who alone should be the mistress of 
the home, ought so to man»ge her kingdom that 
all the inmates of the family will feel not only 
that there isno place like home but no tavle to 
be found anywhere so tempting as that which is 
prepared and presided over by the wife and 
mother. Even if she has the most competent cook 
she must still be well assured before the bell calls 
allto the dining-room that her table is spotlessly 
clean, attractively arranged and appetizing in its 
provisions. 

The proprietor of every restaurant knows very 
well that he must use every possible effort to make 
his tables look attractive and make sure that every 
article of food called for is prepared in the most 
acceptable manner. If one finds after a few trials 
that the coffee is poor, or the soup with too little 
seasoning or as salt as brine; that the meats are 
badly cooked and worse carved—mangled rather; 
that the steaks are tough, or raw, or cold; that 





the bread is sour, or streaked and clammy—and 
this not once or twice, but almost invariably— 
how long would he be induced to patronize that 
place? If wives trust all the ‘‘Aitchen work” to 
hirelings; if, having provided a well-recommended 
cook, they feel that their responsibility as far as 
the m ls are concerned ceases; if they do not 
make their cooks understand that the mistress 
holds full and not-to-be-disputed authority not 
only over the parlor but over every department in 
the house, demanding implicit acquiescence in all 
reasonable requirements, and is fully competent 
to judge of the performance of every duty—they 
cannot complain if their husbands and sons learn 
that creature comforts are more surely supplied at 
restaurants, and patronize them rather than sub- 
mit to the discomforts of the home table. 

If the wife first understands how to manufacture 
each dish that she allows to be set before her 
family, herself, aud is, by this knowledge, fitted 
to instruct her servants and secure their ready 
compliance with her teacbings, she has it in her 
power, without the least danger of being over- 
burdened, to surpass in attractiveness, if not in 
absolute culinary excellence, any place of public 
entertainment that can be found. 

To understand all the aris of cookery, and be 
able to practice or superintend the work whenever 
anything elaborate or intricate is wished for, isan 
accomplisi ment for any lady to beproud of. But 
it 1s far more important to understand and suc- 
cessfully superintend the less intricate, more sub- 
stantial and healthful every-day family meals—to 
be so able to provide a charmivg variety that 
there will be little pleasant surprises every day or 
two instead of that wonotony that enables each 
member of the family to know just what each 
day's bill of fare will be. 

For some of our readers the most religious part 
of this paper is its directions how to make the 
home huppy by making the table attractive. God 
has called heaven our home that be may teach us 
to make home our heaven; and any wife and 
mother who knows not how to do this needs to 
seek instruction in the first principles of her life- 
duty. 








CONDITIONS OF CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP. 

The explanation of Isaiah lv., 7, in the Sunday-school 
lesson for May 11th, as contained in The Christian Union 
of April 30, 79, seems to teach that repentance and a sin- 
cere seeking of help from God are alone necessary to par- 
don, while faith in Christ is needful merely to give assur- 
ance and peace. I have been puzzled to know how to 
reconcile this with John iii., 36; Acts xvi., 31; and 1 John 
ii., 23. INQUIRING FRIEND. 

HIS questioner confounds three very different 

things; this is not at all strange, since they 

are often confounded by the teachers of religion. 

These three things are: the conditions of adinis- 

sion to Christ’s school; the evidences that one is 

a member of Christ’s school; and the lessons 
taught in Christ’s school. 

1, The conditions of admission to the school of 
Christ are simply a purpose to abandon all that is 
wrong and to follow after all that is right. These 
conditions are repeated again and again in Script- 
ure. It is impossible to misunderstand them; 
though, unhappily, ecclesiastical history has 
proved that it is possible to obscure and even to 
deny them. Here is the condition as Isaiah states 
it: 

Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts; and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 

There is no misunderstanding that promise; 
and there is no right in pope, priest, presbyter or 
parson to add to its conditions or subtract from 
its pledge. The man may be heterodox or ortho- 
dox, Romanist or Protestant, pagan, Jew or Chris- 
tian; if he unfeignedly, heartily and sincerely 
turns away from every outward way and inward 
thought that is evil, and if he looks to the God 
above him, whether clearly known, or dimly per- 
ceived, or vaguely yearned after, for help in a 
new and better life, to bim the prophet gives the 
absolute promise: the Lord will have mercy upon 
him, God will abundantly pardon. Every soul 
sick of sin and heartily desirous of a divine life 
has the assurance of the divine sympathy ana 

helpfulness. 

Christ is, if possible, even more explicit. In the 
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Sermon on the Mount he first defines Christian 
life; it is not obedience to law, not even tbe laws 
of Moses; nor conformity to the highest human 
standard, not even that of-the scribes and Phari- 
sees, the deacons and elders and clergy of the 
orthodox churches: it is conformity to God, it is 
becoming the children cof a Father which is in 
heaven. Then he points out the conditions of 
attaining this character: 

Ask, and it shall be given unto you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you. For every one that asketh receiveth; and he 
that seeketh Jjindeth ; and to him that knocketh it 
shall be opened. 

EVERY ONE THAT SEEKETH. What could be 
roader or more inclusive? aud who has a right to 
shut out whom Christ includes?) He may be the 
yellow-skinned Chinaman ser king the inspiration 
for a better life at the shrine of his ancestors; or 
the dark-hued Hindoo praying to the Incowpre- 
hensible Brahm on the banks of the Gunges; or 
the wise men of Persia looking up to the stars for 
guidance and for help; or the sage of Greece ask- 
ing the demon within him and knowing not how 
to interpret its messages; or the Roman Catholic 
kneeling on the stone floor before the picture or 
the statue; or the Protestant Quaker communing 
with God in unuttered petitioning: whoever in all 
the painful history of sorrowful memories and 
unsatisfied yearnings and spiritual desires has 
really asked, sought, knocked, that he might 
enter into.a new and divine life, har this promise: 
everyone, EVERYONE that asketb, receiveth. 

Paul is equaliy explicit. In the first chapter of 
Romans he describes both the universal need and 
the universal provision of divine help. He wrote 
to men who limited God’s mercy to a chosen peo- 
ple; who thought that God cared for Jews, but not 
for pagans; and so writing be thus declared the 
conditions of entering into eternal life: 

God will render to every man according to his 
deeds; to them who by patient continuance in 
well-doing seek for glory and honor and immor- 
tality, eternal life. d 

The promise of eternal life is not to every man 
who by a ritual, a prayer, a fee, a fast, a pen- 
ance, seeks for immortality; nor is it limited to 
those who have achieved the divine giory and 
honor in a character laden with the fruits of the 
Spirit; it is to every one who seeks for such a 
character, pursuing his quest by patiently doing 
day by day the duty which each day lays upon 
him. To deny this promise is to beso far infidel, — 
that is, unbelieving; to take from its breadth, or 
to add to its conditions, is to dare the warning 
addressed to all those who add tc or take from 
the words of God’s Book. 

These are typical utterances; the like are to be 
found in almost every Biblical writer from Moses 
to John. From the opening declaration that God 
made vot Jew, or Christian, or Anglo-Saxon, or 
saint, or believer, but man in bis own image, to 
the closing scene, which picturés a heavenly city 
with no porter at the entrance, but with « gate 
which stands open day and night, and over it the 
inscription, in letters of living light, ‘‘ Whosoever 
will, let him take ot the water of life freely,” the 
song of praise to our God is the same; he is a 
Heavenly Father whese love is over all his chil- 
dren, and whose outgoing sympathy is assured to 
every soul, whatever his belief or unbelief, moral 
culture or moral degradation, who heartily, wholly, 
resolutely, patiently, persistently seeks, accord- 
ing to the measure of his light, the life of God in 
his own soul now and a life with God in the 
immortal hereafter. A choice of goodness is the 
only condition of admission to Christ’s school. 

2. The passages which our correspondent cites 
give not the conditions of adwission to Christ’s 
sympathy and helpfulness, but tests by which we 
may know whether we are making auy progress 
in Christian character; whether we are really his 
pupils, and, if so, what grade we have attained. 
Several such tests are afforded in the New Testa- 
ment. One of these is, By their fruits. He that 
learns of Christ ought to make some progress iu 
Christian lore. If he has bis own testimony, and 
that of his neighbors and friends and household, 
that he is growing in love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness 
and temperance, he may be syre that he is in 
Corist’s ectool and to good pyrpose; if he can 
trace no yearly progress in these qualities be may 





well doubt it. Another test is his sympathy for 
other pupils in the same school. ‘* We know tbat 
we bave passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren.” If his heart has no sympathy 
for other souls struggling toward a Christ like life 
and character, he may well doubt whether he is 
really struggling toward them himself. A third 
test, and perhaps the one most insisted on in the 
New Testament, is that suggested by some of the 
verses cited by our correspondent. ‘‘ He that be 
lieveth in the Soa hath everlasting life.” This is 
not a condition of entering into the life; it 
is a demonstration that the soul has entered into 
it. ‘*‘Whosoever denieth the Son hath not 
the Father; he that acknowledgeth the Son 
hath the Father also.” Christ is the disclosure 
in a buman sphere, and within the range of human 
sympathy and study, of the divine character. If 
a map, studying that character, finds in it nothing 
toavaken his udmiration, arouse his reverence, 
attract his love, if looking on this life of bumilia- 
tion and self-sacrifice he says, There is no beauty 
in him that we should desire him, he mav be sure 
that God would have no attraction and heaven 
no glory for him; for Christ crucified is the power 
and the wisdom of God brought down to men, 
and Christ crucified, the Lamb as it had been slain, 
is the glory of heaven before which angels and 
archangels veil their faces. Christ is a test of 
character, the best conceivable tzst of character, 
bec»use in bim the highest and purest life is em- 
bodied; and he who is not drawn toward that life 
has no spiritual appetite for or appreciation of true 
nobility. To believe in the Son of God is not to 
believe aset of doctrines about him; it is to believe 
in him; it isto admire, honor, reverence, love,aspire 
after and trust inbim. He who does this bas the 
germ of eternal life in him; he who does not, has 
not. God does not say, ‘** You cannot go to sehool 
to Christ until you love and reverence him;” but, 
‘* You cannot go to school to Christ without learn- 
ing there to love and reverence him. If you have 
no spiritual appreciation of Christ you have none 
of me;” and you may safely conclude that you are 
not learning of either. 

As to Paul’s direction to the jailer, ‘‘ Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” consider the cirecum- 
stances. Here was a type of the very lowest of 
Pagans; he could have known nothing of the 
doctrines (essential as they are sometimes called) 
of the Trinity, the Fall of Man, the Divinity of 
Christ, the Atonement, the inspiration and au- 
thority of the Scriptures; there is not the least 
probability that he believed even in Jehovah; he 
was probably a polytheist, and of tbe most de- 
graded, ignorant and brutal class; he was 
whelmed in that sense of awe which sometimes 
overcomes the lowest natures when brought sud- 
denly face to face with eternity; he felt the moral 
and spiritual superiority of his two prisoners; he 
appealed to them: Masters, what shall I do to be 
saved? they replied to him: Do not appeal to us, 
put yourself under the guidance of the only Master, 
Jesus Christ—yours and ours—and he will bring 
you into safety; and then and there, before they 
had eaten a meal, before the day had dawned, 
in the prison court-yard, by the light of the 
flaming torches, he and his were received into the 
visible church; nay! were made the first commu- 
nicants in the European church, the seed out of 
which that church, with all its myriad members, 
its priests and prelates and popes, was to grow. 
What more striking application could be con- 
ceived of the breadth of the Gospel invitation of 
Isaiab, Christ and Paul than this revelation of 
the divine sympathy to a man ignorant of the first: 
principles of even the Jewish belief in one God; and 
this reception of him into the visible church on 
no other condition than his willingness to look 
to the unknown Master of Paul for his future 
government and guidance? 

3. We have answered our correspondent’s 
question—perhaps more than answeredit. We 
must add one more caution—one against con- 
founding the lessons taught in Cbrist’s school 
with the conditions of admission to Christ’s 
school. Paul wrote a number of letters to pro- 
fessed disciples of Christ; his object in these let- 
ters was to instruct tuem in the doctrines and 
p:ecepts of Christianity; they are the text-books 
of Christian pupils, The great doctrines incul- 
cated in them are of the utmost importance for 
the oultnre apd development of OCbristian pupils, 





The theologies which have been framed out of 
them have, many of them, been of great intellect- 
ual value in the world’s development; the work of 
framing them has been of still greater value. No 
book or set of books has done so much to make 
wuscular the intellect, and broad the spirit, and 
clear the insight, as the Epistles of Paul. They 
promise to be equally useful for years to come. 
But it is a monstrous misuse of these advanerd 
text-books to require acceptance of all they teach 
as a condition of beginning to study them. To 
require acceptance of the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Atonement, and the like, as a condition of 
Christian discipleship is lke requiring of the can- 
didates for a Kindergarten school an examination 
in Greek, Latin and logarithms. ‘' We want sim- 
ple creeds,” cries au increasing party in the cburch. 
No, we do not. We are extending and elaborat- 
ing and multiplying knowledges in every otber 
direction; why not in our researches into the 
character of God, the principles of his govern- 
ment, the methods of his administration? The 
more we can learn the better, so that it is a 
knowledge acquired, not an imagination created; 
a gold and silver theology dug out of the rock, 
not a greenback theology printed by each church 
for itself on its own printing-press. But the creed 
isthe consumma on of Christien learning, not the 
condition ot Chi stian discipleship. For admis- 
sion to Christ’s school no creed at all—nothing 
but a docile spirit and a desire to learn; for gradu- 
ates of Christ’s school the fuller the creed the bet- 
ter, so that it is a real faith known, not a tradi- 
tional statement borrowed; like the bark of 
the tree, something thrown out from its heart; 
not like the box of the tree, something constructed 
without and put about it. 








NOTES. 


In a second article, which we publish this week, the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy gives the readers of The Coristian 
Union some account of the Co-operative Associations 
in this country, and amply demonstrates that the sys- 
tem may be as successfully applied fiere as elsewhere. 
Those of our readers who are interested in the labor 
agitation cannot fail to find these leaves out of Mr. 
Quinecy’s experience suggestive. By this time the 
monthly evening meetings in Mr. Joseph Cook’s par- 
lors have become second in interest only to Mr. Cook’s 
Monday morning lecturés. Of the meeting held Mon- 
day evening a week ago Mr. Thwing sends us an inter- 
esting report, epitomizing briefly the several speeches 
and giving a more authoritative though searcely a 
more definite statement than has yet appeared upon 
the vexed queation of Mr. Emerson’s religious belief. 
In the article ‘Concerning Ministers’ Wives’’ a con- 
tributor, who will be remembered as having furnished 
us about a year ago a plea for a ministerial pound, 
urges the inauguration of training schools for minis- 
terial belpmeets, and supplies such forcible illustra- 
tions as to leave no doubt of the expediency of the 
plan. Special interest has lately been awakened in 
the subject of Scripture revision, and we publish ac- 
cordingly an article from Mr. J. D. Champlin,Jr., which 
summarizes briefly and clearly the reasons why a new 
version, especially of the New Testament, is desira- 
ble. Mr. Ecob’s breezy letter from the late seat of 
war in Maine shows an accurate prevision of what 
has since come to pass, while Dr. Crusby’s, from his 
camp in this city, indicates what measures ought to 
be taken this winter in the liquorcampaign; we trust 
his suggestions may be not less prophetic. The ser- 
mon this week will be found especially interesting by 
all who have been at any time exercised as to what 
Mr. Beecher believes about sin and the atonement. 
lu the Farm and Garden column a well-known agri- 
culturist contributes some suggestions upon winter 
work. Miss Elaine Goodale’s poem will, we think, 
commend itself to her readers as one of the strongest 
—if not the strongest—that has ever come from her 
pen. 


One of the Michigan ministers labors through three 
quarters of a column of ** The Advance” to prove that 
Mr. W. 8. Crowe, recently set over the church of 
Traverse City without the advice of a Council, because 
the church had made up its mind after a year or two 
of trial that it wanted him for its pastor anyway, 
whatever other churches might think about it, is not 
really ordained at all, and therefore cannot under the 
laws of theState of Michigan administer the marriage 
ceremony. That law allows marriages to be celebrated 
by a minister of the Gospel “ who bas been ordaiued 
according to the usages of his denomination.” The 
whole argument rests upon the wholly unsupported 
and eutirely inaccurate statement that “our usage, 
from the organization of the Salem church to the 
present time, has been to ordain by the advice of Coun- 
cil.” If Mr. Ross bas a oapy of the excellent Manual 
of Congregationalism prepared by Dr. Dexter some 
fifteen years ago, and ever since accepted as the text 
book of the Dapgregational churches, he will find 
there laid down the fundamental principle of Congre 
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gationalism, that “‘ifa church may elect a pastor it 
may ordain him, which is but carrying out that elec- 
tion to its full completion and result.” And if he 
wants better authority than Dr. Dexter, though we 
know no reason why he shouid, he will find abundant 

quotations from such ancient lights as John Robinson, 

Johu Cotton, John Davenport, and others of like rep- 
utation, who haye been generally supposed to know 

somewbat of the usages and principles of the Congre- 

gationul churches of the olden time; or if the preced- 

ents of new-fangled Congregationalism are to govern, 

if the ancient has been replaced by the new, he might 

turn to the Congregational Year Boek, published at 

the request if not under the sanction of the famous 

National Council. He will there find, in the blanks pro- 

vided for the calling of a Council iv case of an ordina- 

tion, that it is to be invited not to ordain or install the 

candidate, but to advise whether the church shall 

proceed to ordain him, and in ca-e it conoludes so to 

do, to aid in the ordination services. The obj-ct of a 

Council! is to give counsel; and if a church does not 

want counsel it need not call a Council; in which case 

other churches that think that the uncounseledy 
church has acts d unwisely wi' hout a Council may pro- 

to give it upasked counsel, or may even counsel each 

other to give it no more counsel. He who does not 

know this furdamenta! principle about Councils peeds 

to be instructed in the first principles of Congrega. 

tiovalism. The Christian Union does not often ven- 

ture to give its counsel unask+d; but it ventures to 

assure the people of Michigan that they need have no 

fear of the legal validity of any marriage ceremony 

that Mr. Crowe performs if the? is nothing more 

questionable about it than the qu _ tion of his ordina- 

tion. 


The ‘‘Congregationalist’’ gives a full report and 
quasi*indorsement of a paper read before the Con- 
gregational Clerical Union of New York City, at its 
last meeting, on ** The National Council,” by the Rev. 
George M. Boynton, of Newark, in which he urges the 
maintenance of a national gathering, but as a Con- 
ference not as a Council, and for the purpose of mu- 
tual discussion, but without voting. He maintains 
that, ** In the long run thinking tells; dispensing with 
the vote would insure fuller, freer, more continuous 
discussion, and far better judgments than are those 
expressed by a hasty show of hands.” The paper 
when read met with a singularly unanimous approval, 
and we hope to see it published in fullin one of the 
religious quartefflies. 

The ‘ Nonconformist and Independent,” the first 
number of which lies before us, is a laigeand very 
handsome sheet. In general appearance and mechan- 
ical execution it 1s pot surpassed by any of its contem- 
poraries. An examination of its contents shows that 
in more impurtant matters it is not unworthy of its 
admirable setting. Its editorials are vigorous and 
able. Speaking as it does from an independent stand- 
point, its opinions have a range and freedom not 
always observable in the English press. As one of the 
leading exponents of the independent religious 
thought of England, it will undoubtedly exert a 
powerful influence in the direction of religious free- 
dom and true Christian living. 


The evidence produced in Court last Saturday by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
in the case of twenty-two children from the Shep- 
herd’s Fold, ought, if uncontradicted, to arouse a very 
decided public sentiment concerning the manage- 
ment of that institution. The cause of the defenseless 
is every man’s cause; and if these people are guilty of 
the offenses charged against them they ought to be 
made to feel that in so far as they abused their trust 
by ill-treatment of the least of the little ones com- 
mitted to their care they were guilty of a crime 
against the entire community. 





New Jersey is to be commiserated and Brooklyn 
congratulated on the removal of William F. Sherwin 
from Newark to Brooklyn, where be takes charge of 
the music of the First Baptist Church in Pierrepont 
Street. Mr. Sherwin is well known as a successful 
conductor of Sunday-school associations, and especial- 
ly to Chautauquaus as one of its most popular,drill- 
masters and choir leaders, and we hope and trust he 
will do as much to improve sacred music and to in- 
spire Sunday-school work in his new home as he hes 
done in his old one. 


The Ponca meeting at Chickering Hall, Friday 
evening, was very successful both as regards attend- 
ance and interest. The addresses of Joseph Cook and 
the Rev. Dr. Storrs struck the keynote of the move- 
ment, in the demand that the same justice which pro- 
tects the personal and property rights of the white 
man should protect the red man in his enjoyments of 
the same rights. 


_ The Rev. Jesse Brush, of North Stamford, Conun., 
is to be added to the list of those who enter the Epis- 
copal ministry. He goes with only the good wishes of 
all who have known him in his previous ministerial 
~relatious—those of the Congregational Church. 


The action of the Berkebire (Mass.) Bible Society 
reported in another coiumn is, we hope, prophetic; it 
8 certainly imporiaut. 





WITH DAY AND NIGHT. 
By ELAINE GOODALE. 

’TT.WAS late and cold, when, like some lingering spell, 

O’er wood and field the winter twilight fell ; 
We, taught to face a darkness lone and wide, 
Wound slowly down the mountain’s rugged side, 
And caught our breaths in watching, hour by hour, 
One perfect phase in Nature's boundless power— 
By whose swift magic countless worlds do range 
Through all the rapid splendors born of change. 


The Wind, outpouring from some mighty source, 
Surged through the hill gaps with unwonted force, 
And, flinging loose her close drawn robes of gray, 
Clasped in rude arms the chilled and swooning Day. 
The while she trembled in his locked embrace 

He snatched the veil from off her drooping face, 
Gave its light vapors to the empty sky, 

And, while the shimmering tissue wavered by, 
Aboui ber wrapped in many a floating fold 

Her dark-blue mantle witb its hood of gold. 


The Day each moment grew more strangely fair— 
Straggling with fate, and lovely in despair— 

Grew wildly beautiful, tall, freed at last, 

She flung defiance to the raging blast. 

Grandly she looked, as scorning all disguise, 

A dream of distance in her violet eyes, 

A faint flush burning on her cheek the while, 

And on her lips the semblance of a smile. 

But slight the impassioned form that swayed the hour, 
And vain the conflict with a mightier power. 


We left behind the hills’ impetuous strain, 

Our hearts still throbbing with tumultuous pain, 
And ’cross the level meadows took our way 

With stolen glances toward the dying Day. 

Thrown from her feet, she escaped the rising storm, 
Her garments huddled round her passive form, 
With outflung arms and tresses streaming wide, 
While in her breast its smoldering passion died. 

Low in the west flared up a lurid light, 

A dull, red glow burned outward toward the Night, 
And through the dusk, along the forest dim, 

The strong Wind moaned a solemn requiem. 


When, later still, we left the village street, 

In her long mantle wrapped from head to feet 
The Night advanced, with grave and noble mien, 
In all the sable state befits a queen. 

Black were the clinging robes she loved to wear, 
Black, black the glorious masses of her hair; 

Her lifted arm revealed to gazing worlds 

The shifting darkness sown with Orient pearls. 


The ungoverned Wind, at once her cruel foe, 

Flung wide the chilly mantle of the snow, 

And, rushing on, opposed in open fight 

His turbulent fury to her gracious might. 

Up the black steep he followed fast and far; 
Through blinding flakes his voice was still for war. 
Now here, now there, the blows rained thick and fast; 
His all the strife, the victory hers at last! 

Through deepest woods we blindly followed still, 
And there, ah! there she worked her sovereign will; 
So softly splendid all the uplands lay 

That darkness seemed a lovelier thing than day; 
And, gazing long on beauty seldom seen, 

We owned the simple grandeur of a queen. 


But one act more—the last, impatient friend! 

For this, our wondrous journey, nears its end. 

The farthest height is reached, and now omce more 
The Wind is bushed beside our cottage door. 

Rest here, the world must ueeds again begin: 

Yet one more look before you enter in. 

Far to the north a vaster glory lies: 

In mercy hide it from our mortal eyes! 

Night’s meeting glance a moment burns—and thrills 
Beyond the circle of the steadfast hills. 

The angry Wind his stormy passion stays, 

Unveils the piercing splendors of her gaze, 

And shows, above the horizon’s cloudy bars, 

The crysta! heavens all blossomed thick with stars. 








CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 
By THE Hon. JosIAH QUINCY. 


HAVE been requested to make a brief statement 
concerning the application of co-operative princi- 

ples as far as they have as yet been carried out in 
this country. I can speak only of Massachusetts. In 
1854 Loan Fund Associations were authorized in that 
State. In 1857 the Insurance Commissioners were 
directed to make annual reports of their situation. 
These reports continued for ten years, at which period 





the last of these Associations went out of existence. 
Their objects were to furnish opportunities for depos- 
iting small savings, and to enable the poor, by antici- 
pating their earnings, ‘to procure houses. The plan 
was defective, and the Legislature, in attempting to 
improve it, made ‘‘ confusion worse confounded.”’ The 
Commissioners say respecting these Associations: “ It 
is to be hoped that nothing like them will ever again 
arise to puzzle the judicial or unjudicial brain. But, 
as an experiment in regard to a great social want, they 
are as fruitful of instruction as if they had answered 
the enthusiastic expectations of their original promo- 
ters. The chemist may break his retort, and burn his 
fingers, but he does not regard his experiment a fail- 
ure if he makes a valuable discovery.” The valuable 
discovery alluded to was ‘‘the demonstration of the 
great vitality of the principle of returning loans by 
small monthly installments.” ‘*So great is the value 
of this principle that it more than compensates for a 
large increase of interest. With it loans at ten, twelve 
or fifteen per cent. per annum will lead to: homesteads 
in unincumbered fee simple, while without it loans at 
six per cent., the whole principal to be repaid at the 
end of a long term, would only have led to disappoint- 
ment and ruin.” That the failure of these primitive 
associations arose from inherent defects in their system 
is evident from the fact that the loss of investments 
amounting to nearly four millions was less than one 
per cent. The conclusion of the Commissioners is 
‘*that in spite of the inherent defects of these Associa- 
tions, and the abuses in practice, they have had a large 
degree of usefulness, and have demonstrated, perhaps 
better than if they had been better constructed, the 
value of the principle of repaying loans by small month- 
ly installments. We have no doubt,” they say, ‘* but 
by means of them one thousand families in Massachu- 
setts now enjoy homes of their own who would other- 
wise have been rolling about as tenants from one land- 
lord to another, or have left the State in disgust to find 
a home in the wilderness. Though the machinery has 
not worked smoothly it has turned out an article of 
inestimable value. Under a well guarded law the sav- 
ings of the industrious might give to every one who 
can pledge a suitable amount of his own savings an 
opportunity to anticipate his future earnings to an ex- 
tent sufficient to put him at once in possession of a 
house.” The failure of these early associations has 
proved a great obstacle to the introduction of the Co- 
operative Fund and Loan Associations, although when 
rightly understood those failures only proved the ex- 
cellence of the theory and the defects of the sys- 
tems at first adopted. The Philadelphia system, for 
the same object, has existed nearly thirty years with- 
out a failure in a single one of its numerous organiza- 
tions, and has given homes to tens of thousands of 
workingmen. 

It is not alittle remarkable that notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of newspapers, and the ubiquity of inter- 
viewers, the different sections of our country should 
know So little of the institutions and prominent men of 
other sections. Ifthe fame of useful men extend be- 
yond local limits it is because they are associated with 
railroads, or some other thing of uational importance, 
or because some political exigency or great criminal 
prosecution has thrust them into notice. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the fact that for thirty years an 
institution had existed in Philadelphia which conferred 
inestimable benefits on the working classes but of which 
other places, and even many of their own citizens, were 
entirely ignorant. For many years I had been inter- 
ested in efforts to enable our industrial classes to 
obtain independent homes. I had petitionea for, and 
the Massachusetts legislature had passed, a law requir- 
ing railroad corporations to run cheap trains, morning 
and evening, for their accommodation. It happened in 
a pamphlet 1 wrote upon the subject I mentioned, as 
it were a rumor that bad reached me, that a Mr. Davis 
seemed to have adopted a plan in Philadelphia which 
had proved successful. Shortly after I received a letter 
from a gentleman in that city, in which he said: ‘ You 
say Mr. Davis has such a plan. Are you aware that we 
have in this city 500 such associations, with a capital of 
nearly one hundred millions, which have given homes 
to tens of thousands of workingmen?” To satisfy my- 
self of the truth of this assertion I visited Philadelphia 
and saw lists of companies and streets of houses. I 
was surprised that I had never heard of the existence 
of such societies, but was still more astonished when, 
conversing with one of the oldest clergymen in the 
city—2 gentleman identified with most of its charities 
and beneficial agencies—he expressed great surprise at 
what I told him, and said he was unaware of the ex- 
istence of such associations. After a time he added, 
‘“*T now remember that one of my congregation—a 
great ironmaster—told me that his werkmen had some 
way by which they procured houses, but I thought no” 
more of it.” In 1875 I petitioned the Legislature for a 
general law authorizing such corporations in Massa- 
chusetts. The Committee on Labor reported unani- 
mously in its favor, but the officers of the savinzs 
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banks opposed, and it was defeated. Another applica- 
tion, in 1876, met with precisely the same fate. In 
1877, owing to a vast number of petitions in aid of it 
from all parts of the country, the bill was finally passed. 
As soon as a charter was obtained several public meet- 
ings were held, which were addressed by citizens of 
Boston and of Philadelphia, and the Pioneer Co-opera- 
tive Safety Fund and Loan Association was organized. 
Since that, nine others have gone into operation in 
the principal cities of Massachusetts, such as Worces- 
ter, Taunton, Cambridge, Fitchburg, etc. All of these 
have been eminently successful. By the last returns to 
the office of the Secretary of State they have collected 
and loaned to two hundred persons the sum of $200,000. 
Others have been established in Maine, Rhode Island, 
and other States. 

These institutions claim the following advantages 
over savings banks : 

They enable working men to anticipate their earn- 
ings. 

The monthly payment on mortgages renders them 
safer than those banks. 

They yield a far larger interest to both non-borrowers 
and borrowers. 

The funds are withdrawable, except in peculiar cases, 
on demand. 

They instruct workingmen how to manage property. 

They enable borrowers to obtain small sums of 
money, and to procure and pay for houses by monthly 
installments. 

They do not require payment of principal until com- 
pletion of shares. 

They relieve borrowers 
brokers. 

These advantages have rendered these associations 
so popular in Philadelphia as to make their capitals 
ten fold greater than those of the savings banks in that 
city, and such a result may be confidently expected in 
other places when they are understood. 

The origin of the Boston Co-operative Store was 
very simple. Being struck with the advantages of 
these stores as stated at the Congress in Birmingham, 
in 1876, I hired a hall and explained to a number of 
working men what might be done by such an associa- 
tion. This led to an organization under our general 
laws in 1878. A number subscribed at once, and by 
means of public meetings and favorable notices of the 
press fifteen hundred shares were taken at four 
dollars each, and on the 10th of April, 1879, a store 
was opened on the Rochdale plan. The season was 
not in our favor, and we had some extra charges to 
pay. We were, however, able, on the first of August, 
to pay in addition to interest at six per cent. on 
our stock four per cent. on all purchases made by share- 
holders and half that amount to non-shareholders. 
On the first of December, after paying the customary 
six per cent. on stocks, we divided six per cent. on 
purchases. When we opened the store we had about 
400 shareholders, several having taken the full 
amount of fifty shares. These have generally been 
divided and the number of shareholders is now 650, 
of which 443 are held in single shares, and these 
are constantly increasing. The amount of our 
capital is limited to one hundred thousand dollars. 
But as cash payments enable us to supply new goods 
as fast as sales are made, and as we do not wish 
to purchase in anticipation of a rise, which though 
sometimes profitable might lead to heavy losses, we 
have not as yet thought it best to give any speculative 
character to the business. One of the advantages of 
these stores is that they can be commenced with a 
very small capital, which can be increased as share- 
holders multiply. To give the power of becoming 
stockholders to the very poorest, the directors of the 
Boston store have determined that any one by paying 
fifty cents can have his full dividends on purchases 
carried to his credit, and when they reach four dollars 
a share will be issued. In the same manner new shares 
can be obtained by not withdrawing dividends, and a 
considerable property, yielding a larger percentage 
than the savings banks, thus accumulated without 
either labor or appreciable self-denial. These associa- 
tions are peculiarly adapted to great manufacturing 
centers. In Durham, as I stated in my last communi- 
cation, eight workingmen, commencing with a capital 
of less than twenty dollars, in fourteen years saved 
five hundred thousand dollars to its patrons, and gave 
them a large library and extensive store. 

In England these associations are greatly aided by the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. This is a federation 
of co-operative retail societies, for the purpose of 
uniting their purchases in order to enable them to go 
direct to the producer and manufacturer for all their 
requirements, and thus secure the profits of wholesale 
dealers. The wholesale association purchases almost 
every article of general consumption, manufactures 
biscuits, sweets, boots and shoes, and is the agent for 
many co-operative manufacturing societies. The shares, 
which are $25 dollars each, are owned exclusively by 
the confederate societies, each of which is obliged to 


from all application to 





own one for every ten members. Goods are supplied 
to none but registered co-operative societies. This as- 
sociation commenced business in 1864 with a capital 
of $5,000. In 1878 their business amounted to $14,000,- 
000 annually, and their total sales from the opening, to 
$88,106,800. During the present year, I have received 
applications for by-laws and instructions from citizens 
of thirty different states. Such a wholesale co-opera- 
tive society may soon be needed. Until that time the 
Boston Co-operative Store will act as purchasing agent 
for any co-operative store for a very small commission. 








A SYMPOSIUM ON IMMORTALITY. 
By CHARLES F. THWING. 
T is probably known to many readers of the Union 
that Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook are accustomed to 
invite, for an evening each month, a company of some 
fifty ladies and gentlemen to their parlors in Boston to 
meet one another socially and to listen to and share ina 
discussion. Though the social delights of the occasion 
are rich, it is in the discussion that the interest centers. 
The topic is usually one of both immediate and per- 
manent concern. Last month it was Orthodoxy. Last 
Monday evening it was Immortality. Though these 
gatherings are as private as the gatherings in any 
house to which invitations are issued, yet the worth of 
the opinions spoken in them (as well as common con- 
sent) allows a public report. 

The discusssion of last Monday evening was opened 
by Mr. A. Bronson Alcott. His remarks were a state- 
ment of the reasons of his belief in immortality from 
the Platonic point of view. The yearnings of the soul, 
the love of an Infinite Father, the incompleteness of 
the present indicate that man lives after this life. He 
concluded by reading a poem, ‘‘ Love’s Morrow,” wrung 
from his heart by the recent death of his daughter in 
Paris. The last stanza is among the most beautiful : 

** Cease, cease new grief to borrow !” 
Last night I heard her say ; 
* For sorrow hath no morrow, 
‘Tis born of yesterday. 
Translated tbou shalt be, 
My cloudless daylight see, 
And batne, as I, in fairest morrows endlessly.” 

Mr. Alcott was followed by Prof. C. M. Mead, of An- 
dover, who had been designated to present the Biblical 
view of the question. After outlining the severaj 
theories of the origin and nature of the soul, and point- 
ing out that testimony is the chief source of all know]- 
edge, he stated that it is only by the teaching of the 
Bible that we know we are immortal. The words of 
pn in particular, prove the doctrine of immor- 
tality. 

At the conclusion of Prof. Mead’s remarks, Mr. Cook, 
handing to the chairman, Dr. Duryea, a list of the gen- 
tlemen present, said that each would be asked to state 
his personal reasons for holding a belief in immor- 
tality. 

The Rev. Dr. Mayo, who has just resigned the pas- 
torate of a Unitarian church in Springfield to become 
an editor of the ‘‘ New England Journal of Education,” 
was first called upon. The single reason he offered 
for holding the belief was that his assurance of immor- 
tality was the strongest in his best moods and weakest 
in his hours of spiritual ‘‘down-letting.” Miss East- 
man followed, suggesting that the burden of proof 
lay upon those who hold we are not immortal; and 
also remarking that the scientific principle of the in- 
destructibility of force was to her of weight in behalf 
of the endlessness of her personal existence. Dr. 
Herrick, pastor of the Mount Vernon Church, offered 
three reasons: one akin to that suggested by Dr. Mayo, 
another the testimony of Christ, and the third the evi- 
dence presented by those at whose death-beds he had 
stood. Professor Gray, of the Episcopal Divinity 
School at Cambridge, next plead in behalf of taking the 
entire doctrine of the Scriptures in reference to the 
question. This doctrine is emphatically an ‘‘ em- 
bodied immortality.”". This Biblical truth orthodox 
preachers do not teach as it deserves to be taught. 
A question was here put as to the nature of the body 
of this ‘‘embodied immortality,” which was an- 
swered by the general reply that it is not the same 
as the physical body (‘‘ thou sowest not that body 
that shall be,” 1 Cor. xvi., 37), yet it is the same 
with it, as the body of the boy is identical with the 
body of the man, though the particles composing the 
two are entirely different. Professor Bowne, of the 
Boston University, following Dean Gray, spoke of the 
worth of arguments derived from the reason as remov- 
ing objections against the doctrine of immortality, and 
to a considerable length also upon the ethical basis of 
the doctrine. : 

After a few others had spoken Mr. Cook remarked 
he desired to put a question to Mr. Alcott regarding 
Mr. Emerson’s position as a Christian theist. Mr. 
Alcott replied that, aware of the diverse statements in 
the papers on this point, he had had, afew days before, 
a conversation with Mr. Emerson regarding it. Mr. 
Emerson, outlining his position, said he had a wife and 








daughter who attended church, who read the New 
Testament, that he was sprung from an ancestry who 
worshiped in the orthodox church; and that without 
entering into the heights or depths of piety, which he 
was unable to do, that theist, and Christian theist, was 
the appellation by which he preferred to be called. 

The discussion resumed its course; and after nearly 
every gentleman had spoken, Mr. Cook, in answering 
his own question, said he felt deep sympathy with the 
views of each speaker. For himself, he made a dis- 
tinction between the query, ‘‘ Does death end all?” and 
‘* Is the soul immortal?” In answering the former he 
found great aid in science; in answering the latter he 
depended chiefly on the Bible, particularly on the words 
of Christ. 

The discussion closed with a fervid and strong state- 
ment of the grounds of immortality as found in the 
human reason, by the chairman, Dr. Duryea. These 
grounds are, briefly, the demand of the reason, of the 
moral judgment and of the sensibilities for the soul’s 
immortal existence. 

Two features characterized this most interesting 
conversation: First, the fullness, frankness and diver- 
sity of the opinions presented; and, second, the author- 
itative statement of Mr. Alcott that Mr. Emerson is a 
Christian theist. 


THE BIBLE AND ITS REVISION. 
By Joun D. CHAMPLIN, JR. 


YONSISTENT Bible readers have often asked, since 

/ the inception of the scheme for the revision of 
the Scriptures now in the course of successful prosecu- 
tion in England and this country, why such revision is 
necessary. Evenif the text of the authorized version 
is not absolutely perfect, they argue, it is so nearly so 
that its value as a spiritual guide can scarcely be en- 
hanced by modernizing its language or polishing its 
diction; and, granting that the learned men of the 
present are better able to cope with the difficulties of 
translation than the scholars of King James’s time, 
what guaranty have we that the new translation thus 
made will not be pronounced equally obsolete or faulty 
by the scholars of two hundred years hence, and still 
another authorized version be called for; so that we 
shall never have a finished Bible, but live in constant 
dread lest some new convocation of bishops and doc- 
tors shall some day deprive us of the very texts upon 
which we have built our faith? 

In reply to this argument it is sufficient to say that 
it is authoritatively stated by those who are engaged in 
the work that the plan of revision does not contem- 
plate any new translation or any alteration of the lan- 
guage of the Bible except where, in the judgment of 
the most competent scholars, such change is necessary 3 
and the expression of all such alterations will be lim- 
ited to the language of the authorized and earlier Eng- 
lish versions. 

It must be borne in mind that King James’s version 
was not properly a new translation, but a revision of 
earlier translations by comparison with the best text 
then attainable in the original tongues. Among the 
instructions prepared for the use of the revisers were 
the following, numbered one and fourteen respectively : 

‘*The ordinary Bible read in the church, commonly called 
the Bisbops’ Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the 
criginal will permit.” 

“ These translations to be used when they agree better with 
the text than the Bishops’ Bible, viz.: Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, 
Matthew’s, Whitechurch’s, Geneva.” 

In this enumeration we have the genealogy of the 
authorized version; the earliest in the line of descent, 
upon which those that followed were largely based, 
being that of William Tyndale, the third edition of 
which, published at Antwerp in 1534, bore the follow- 
ing title: 

“The newe Testament dylygently corrected and compared 
with the Greke by Willyam Tindale, and fynesshed in the 
yere of oure Lorde God A.M.D. & xxxiiij in the moneth of 
Nouember.” 

Of this edition Mr. James Lenox, of New York, has 
a fine’perfect copy. A folio edition of the same, print- 
ed in London in 1536, was the first portion of the En- 
glish version of the Scriptures printed on English soil. 
Tyndale was also the first to translate the Pentateuch 
and the books of Job and Nehemiah from the original 
Hebrew into English. The remainder of the Old Tes- 
tament was first translated into English by Coverdale, 
whose version of the Psalms is still used in the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

Tyndale translated his New Testament from the 
Greek text of Erasmus, three editions of which had 
appeared (1516-19-’22) before the publication of his 
first edition. The Complutensian polyglot of Cardinal 
Ximenes was published in 1522, and Erasmus adopted 
more than a hundred corrections from it for his fourth 
edition (1527), which afterward became the basis of 
the received text and of Tyndale’s edition of 1534. 
Copies of the first three editions of Erasmus may be 
seen in the Astor Library. 

We have now only to ascertain the paternity of the 
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Greek text of Erasmus to discover the origin of our 
English New Testament. The manuscripts which he 
used, with one exception, are still preserved at Basle, 
where his work was printed. They are medisval cur- 
sive manuscripts of the ordinary type; that of the Gos- 
pels is of the sixteenth century, that of the Acts and 
the Epistles a little older but of the same character. 
For the Apocalypse he used a very imperfect manu- 
script, supplying verses wanting in it by translations 
from the Vulgate. 

The Greek text used by King James’s revisers was 
probably the fourth edition of Stephens (Geneva, 1551) 
and the fourth edition of Beza (1589). Stephens’s first 
edition (Paris, 1546) follows the text of Erasmus, with 
few exceptions, very closely. His second (1549) was 
little more than a reprint of the first. In his third edi- 
tion (1550), called the ‘‘ Editio Regia,” and which is 
generally regarded in England as the “received text,” 
as the second Elzevir (Leyden, 1633) is on the Conti- 
nent, a large collection of different readings was print- 
ed, but he made no critical use of them, and in some 
eases even discarded the manuscript readings of his 
first editions in favor of the Erasmus text. His fourth 
edition is little more than a reprint of this, and is re- 
markable only as being the tirst which was divided into 
verses. 

The first edition of Beza (1565) follows closely the 
fourth of Stephens; the second (1582) is the same im- 
proved by a few new readings; and the third (1589) 
and fourth (1598) are little more than reprints of the 
second. 

Such being the sources from which our English 
New Testament is derived, we can see how impossible 
it is, even granting its accuracy as a translation, that 
it can be entirely satisfactory. The Greek text from 
which it was taken was the result of the hasty colla- 
tion of a very few cursive manuscripts, all the work of 
late scribes, mostly of the fifteenth and sixteenth cent- 
uries, and all, viewed in the light of modern criticism, 
faulty and incomplete. The best uncial manuscripts 
were unknown; and even if they had been accessible 
it is doubtful if the science of textual criticism was 
advanced sufficiently to insure their appreciation, for 
we now know that the authors of the printed text made 
but indifferent use of the best materials at their dis- 


posal. 
Now the case is far different. At least two thou- 


sand manuscripts and fragments of the Greek Testa- 
ment are known, from which, through the labors of 
the many distinguished scholars who have devoted 
their lives to the study of the text, about one hundred 
and twenty thousand various readings have been accu- 
mulated. This vast amount of critical material has 
been, for the most part thoroughly digested, and we 
now have a Greek text far more accurate than that 
known to Erasmus, and as nearly pure as we ever shall 
be able to acquire; for it is scarcely probable that any 
manuscript more ancient or more trustworthy than 
those which we now possess will be discovered. Two 
of these, the Sinai and the Vatican Codices, belong to 
the fourth century, and two others, the Alexandrine 
Codex and the Ephraem Palimpsest, to the fifth—all 
more than a thousand years older than the authorities 
on which the “ received text” is founded. 

The Sinai Codex, the story of the discovery of which 
by Tischendorf has been so often told, is one of the 
most important and the most recently acquired. It 
contains the Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
and the whole New Testament, with some additional 
writings. Tischendorf considers it not improbable 
that this manuscript is one of the fifty copies of the 
Scriptures which the Emperor Constantine directed to 
be made for Byzantium in the year 331, under the care 
of Eusebius of Cesarea. 

Of not less importance is the Vatican Codex, which 
also is ascribed to the middle of the fourth century, al- 
though Tischendorf considers the evidence not quite 
so conclusive as in the case of the Sinai manuscript. It 
contains nearly all of the Septuagint and the New 
Testament to Hebrews ix., 14; the rest of the New 
Testament is in a later hand, supposed to be of the 
fifteenth century. The history of this invaluable 
manuscript is not known, but its title appears in the 
first catalogue of the Vatican Library, in 1475. Critics 
have referred its origin, from intrinsic evidence, to 
Egypt. 

Of the manuscripts of the fifth century the Alexan- 
drine Codex of the British Museum is the most valu- 
able. It contains nearly the whole of the Septuagint, 
and allof the New Testament excepting a few chap- 
ters. It was probably written in Alexandria, Egypt, 
about the middle of the fifth century, and is supposed 
to have been carried to Constantinople by Cyril Lucar 
(formerly Patriarch of Alexandria, afterward of Con- 
stantinople), who presented it, in 1628, to Charles I. of 
England, through Sir Thomas Roe, his ambassador in 
Turkey. It belonged to the king’s private collection 
until 1753, when it was placed in the British Museum. 

Of the fifth century also is the Ephraem Palimpsest, 
now in the National Library in Paris. The original 





text was partly erased in the twelfth century, and 
overwritten with the works of St. Ephraem, the Syrian 
father. The earlier writing was not discovered until 
about two centuries ago; some parts of it were deci- 
phered with the utmost difficulty. It contains frag- 
ments of the Septuagint and a large part of the New 
Testament. 

Another important manuscript is the Codex Bezzx, so 
called because it was once the property of Theodore 
Beza, and sometimes known as the Codex Cantabri- 
giensis, because it belongs to the University of Cain- 
bridge. It was written in the sixth century. It is in 
both Greek and Latin; the Greek version being on the 
left and the Latin on the right page, and it contains 
the four Gospels and the Acts. 

These are the five most ancient and most valuable 
of all the Bible manuscripts. Three of them, the 
Sinaiticus, the Alexandrinus and the Ephraem Codices, 
were unknown to King James’s revisers; of the other 
two, the Vaticanus was practically a sealed book, and 
the Beza, though accessible, had never been collated, 
and was regarded with so much suspicion on account 
of its bold and frequent variations from the text then 
in vogue that its value was impaired. All of these manu- 
scripts are now at the service of the revisers, all having 
been collated with more or less thoroughness, and all 
published. The Astor Library possesses the best 
editions of the Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, Ephraem and 
Beza Codices. 

Even granting that the scholarly ability and critical 
acumen of the present day are only equal to that of 
the eminent men who made King James’s revision, the 
most obstinate opponent of the new revision must 
acknowledge the value of the material which the labor 
of more than a century has gathered; and if it be pos- 
sible to restore from it the text in its ancient purity, 
or even to bring it nearer to the original standard than 
that which we now have, it would seem to be an obli- 
gation resting upon the age to accomplish the work. 
Fortunately, the movement is controlled by the best 
men of all denominations, and there is good reason for 
the belief that we shall soon have an amended and 
restored version of the Scriptures which shall be ac- 
ceptable to all who read the authorized version. 








CONCERNING THE PARSON’S WIFE. 
By THE REV. URIAH XERXES BUTTLEsS. 


OT long ago Mrs. Mallet, an old lady who is a 
shining light in one of the Griggsville churches 
(thank Heaven it is not my church), said to me, ‘‘ Mr. 
Buttles, why is it that parsons’ wives are so good-for- 
nothin’? Look at ’em here in Griggsville. There isn’t 
one on ’em does what she ort to for the cause of Zion. 
And they all hev the same excuse: no time nor 
strength.” 

I ventured to reply that Mrs. Shouttin, the Methodist 
parson’s wife, had twins six months old, that Mrs. 
Waters, the Baptist parson’s wife, had an invalid 
father-in-law on her hands, and that Mrs. Buttles 
washed, baked and sewed fora family of eight; and 
that as each one of these ladies was slender and some- 
what feeble the care and service they gave their fam- 
ilies were enough, and they ought to be excused from 
some of the church work and forgiven if they were 
sometimes sick. 

‘Excused !” cried Mrs. Mullet. ‘‘I think, Mr. But- 
tles, a parson’s wife ort to realize the responsibility of 
her position. If 1 was sot in a candle-stick on a hill- 
top I’d shine, and not give a poor, smoky light neither. 
What’s house-work and sewing to the cause of Zion!” 

By this time I felt pretty glumpy, so I said I did not 
see how Zion could get on without these old-fashioned 
professions, and then I walked home. I had been deep 
in a meditation on the plagues of Egypt, but my 
thoughts were entirely diverted from this interesting 
subject, and concentrated on the parson’s wife and her 
relation to the parish. 

I think the parson, like other men, considers only his 
own happiness in his marriage. I know that when I 
courted Mary Jane Bobbs, now Mrs. Buttles, I never 
once thought whether she could lead a female prayer- 
meeting, run a sewing society, or make a speech at a 
missionary meeting. I did once ask Mother Bobbs if 
Mary Jane was a good cook. A clergyman needs food 
for his brain, and it was therefore natural that I should 
think of such accomplishments ; but I did not think it 
necessary to inquire if Mary Jane could do a dozen 
things at the same time, a feat she has often been called 
upon to perform and found fault with for not doing. 
I married Mrs. Buttles just after I settled in my first 
parish at Betsey’s Corners. I thought—alas for the 
foolish imagination of youth !—now shall I have my 
Mary Jane all to myself; but I soon found that about 
seven-eighths of her was claimed by my church. 

The evening after our arrival at the Corners in stalk- 
ed the widow Bates. 

“‘T hope, Sister Buttles, you realize your position,” 
she began. 








‘It is a very solemn and responsible one. » There is always a fly in the ointment. 








We expect you will be a power in Zion, and not block 
the wheels of the Lord’s chariot.” 

Mary Jane blushed and stammered, and hoped she 
would not, and the old lady went on— 

‘“*The Sewing Society for the relief of the inhabit- 
ants of Niggerderwigger will meet to-morrow at Sister 
Twogood’s, and we expect you to be present. Our 
minister’s wife is always present. It is her duty to 
cut out the work, and to take home and finish the 
work left at each meeting. ‘There are ten pair of pants 
and six waistcoats waiting to be cut.” 

“T can’t cut out such work, and I always did hate 
sewing!” cried Mary Jane. 

I saw the widow’s eyes open wide and her mouth 
shut up tight as a reserved clam, so I said soothingly, 
**T am delighted at your proposal, Sister Bates. T’ll 
fetch Mary Jane to Mrs. Twogood’s myself, and you 
shall teach her to cut out breeches for the Niggerder- 
wiggers without delay.” 

The next caller was Mrs. Biddlecome, wife of the 
Sunday-school Superintendent. ‘‘ Sister Bates,” said 
she, ina very grum voice—she had bronchitis—* the 
minister’s wife always has charge of the infant class. 
We expect you to take Mrs. Plunkett’s class next Sun- 
day. She was our late pastor’s wife, ycu know. We 
expect you to enter into this work with all your heart 
and soul. Sister Bates and myself will always be at 
hand to advise and correct you.” 

Before Mrs. Biddlecome left, Mrs. Professor Bangs, 
wife of Professor Philetus Bangs, once missionary to 
the Pottiwotimies, appeared. ‘‘ Now that our minis- 
ter has a help-meet,” said she, ‘‘ there is some one to 
take the place of poor Mrs. Plunkett in our circle. I 
do hope you, Mrs. Buttles, will do better than she 
did. There’s no reason why our circle should not suc- 
ceed if our minister’s wife has any energy.” 

Then came Mrs. Deacon Bullhead, who was always 
full of feeling. 

“‘T hope, Sister Buttles, you are spiritually-minded,” 
said she in a thick voice. ‘I feel there’s a great deal 
depending on you. The old ladies have a prayer- 
meeting, and we feel we must have you lead it.” 

Mrs. Belinda Slicer, Secretary of the Grand United 
Water-workers; Mrs. Tulula Tittlepaw, President of 
the Society for Culture of the Brain; Mrs. Bushwhack, 
President of the Society for Providing Canal-men with 
Scripture Mottoes, and many other ladies, all officers 
of something, called, and invited Mrs. Buttles to 

oin. 

. Mary Jane was about eighteen when we were married, 
and had been brought up by indulgent and rather 
worldly parents. Of self-denial, resignation and hu- 
mility she knew very little, and she met the demands 
of the parish with so much spirit and independence 
she incurred the displeasure of nearly every person of 
any consequence in it; and though she yielded to my 
commands and their demands, and attended about half 
the meetings at which the minister’s wife always pre- 
sided, and spent three-fourths of her time at church 
work, she could not please the people of the Corners, 
and I had to find a new charge. 

When I was installed in Griggsville Jonathan Ed- 
wards was about eighteen months, and Isaac Watts, 
our second son, was, I think, a monthold. Nature and 
theology give women a back seat. The great work of 
the world is performed by men; but there yet remains 
much that must be done, and this labor, which is of an 
anxious and obscure sort, distasteful to men, is very 
naturally performed by women. So in church work the 
parson’s wife supplements the parson; but when Mary 
Jane had poor health, and had to take care of two 
babies and do all of our housework and sewing, I 
really did not see how she could supplement me, and I 
did not insist upon it. The Griggsville church, how- 
ever, made the usual demands upon her, and I should 
no doubt have been compellecé to leave Griggsville long 
ere this if she had not caught a timely cold by going 
out in a furious snow-storm to attend a meeting to pro- 
mote the spread of the gospel in Abyssinia. That 
cold resulted in a three months’ siege of rheumatism 
which has proved in its way a blessing; for the parish 
no longer expects her to attend every meeting, and the 
ladies content themselves by petting me as much as 
possible and saying spitefully, ‘‘ What a power dear 
Mr. Buttles would be if he had a wife worthy of him.” 

When I bought my first cow, Deacon Budge took me 
all over the country to look at beasts, white, red, black 
and brindle, short-horned, long-horned, and mulley, and 
as we were riding home, the Deacon after a long period 
of silence, said abruptly, ‘‘ Mr. Buttles, hev ye any idee, 
now, what sort of a critter would suit ye?” 

There are eleven churches in Griggsville, ten of 
which are Protestant, so I have had considerable op- 
portunity to observe parsons’ wives, and I have never 
seen, as yet, one who quite pleases her husband’s parish. 
One lady dresses too much, one does not dress enough. 
One is too domestic, one is too officious in church work. 
One never speaks in meeting, one talks to the exclusion 
of some of the sisters who are gifted in exhortation. 
When I hear 
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the criticisms made upon thése worthy ladies, whose 
only sin is that they are parsons’ wives, I am sometimes 
tempted to ask the critics, as Deacon Budge did me 
when I could not find a cow to my mind, ‘‘ Hev ye any 
idee what sort of a critter would suit ye?” 

As the parish will not let the parson’s wife alone, nor 
allow her the same freedom in the pursuit of liberty and 
happiness it permits to other women, I think each sect 
ought to establish training-schools where young 
women who contemplate marrying parsons can be edu- 
cated to please the parish. Unprepossessing female 
orphans could be utilized to advantage by such insti- 
tutions, and spinsters so inclined could be worked off 
as third and fourth wives to widowers of the cloth. 
Ministers’ vives who don’t suit could be sent to one 
of these schools for a few months, and return to be the 
delight of their husbands’ flocks. 

The single minister, instead of running the gauntlet 
he now does, and also incurring the dreadful risk of 
marrying a worldly young miss, could quietly look over 
the deportment roll of the training-school of his sect, 
visit the chapel at morning prayer and make his selec- 
tion, confident that his wife is warranted to suit. 

Of all ‘the plans that have occurred to me this ap- 
pears most feasible. The cost of these schools would be 
inconsiderable, for the faculties could be made up of 
deacons, old ladies and spinsters who would so delight 
in their work that salary would be to them of second- 
ary consideration. Each church could have a society 
to raise funds for the necessary expenses, and at least 
three ladies could hold office. The supply of young 
women trained could be carefully regulated by the de- 
mand, and the peculiar tastes of certain churches could 
be suited by the special and individual training of 
select students. . 

This plan I offer especially to the consideration of 
my brethren in the ministry, feeling certain that were 
it carried out it would relieve them of much worry 
and their wives of much hard work, and that through 
its means alone will be found that rare bird, that 
Phoenix among women, the parson’s wife who pleases 
the parish. 








IN MEDIAS RES. 
“* Some have greatness thrust upon them.” 


HAT is precisely what has happened to our little 
city of Augusta. She awoke a few mornings ago 
and found herself in-famous. As we Augustans sit at 
our coffee, the great New York and Boston dailies be- 
fore us, with their flaming headlines and startling 
announcements, ‘‘ Intense Excitement Prevailing,” 
“«'The City Quiet To-Day,” etc., we wonder what city 
they are “alluding at in their remarks.” The country 
ought to know that the people of Maine get mad, now 
and then, in a decorous, orthodox way, but excited— 
never. I have walked the stréets and conversed with 
the ‘“‘masses ” quite as much as was becoming in a 
‘‘ wicked Maine clergyman,” and am bound to depose 
a@hat the aforementioned masses have simply ‘‘ got 
their grit up,’’ and have sworn by the gum on their great 
pine-tree, ‘‘this thing sha’n’t go.through.” It must be 
admitted that this oath for confirmation was uttered 
with firmly-adjusted molars, and a certain flinty ex- 
pression of the eye which, in Maine, signifies that 
something or somebody is in extremis, or about to be. 
In this case it has proved. to be our Fusion brethren. 
At this moment, not many rods from my study, is 
assembling a forlorn body of men to enact the one or 
two remaining scenes of a play that began in deep 
tragedy, but, in violation of all rhetorical and poetical 
rules, is ending in broad farce. They are playing at 
Legislature, while we Republicans, ‘‘wicked clergymen” 
and all, stand round about, laughing at them. Without 
a quorum, without a treasury, without an executive 
officer, there they sit, helpless, conscience-stricken, 
covered with ignominy, a gazing-stock for gods and 
men. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good; accord- 
ingly, we ‘‘ Maine clergymen” have been casting about 
us to discover the good that this ‘“‘Sarsar wind of 
death” may have dispensed. First and foremost we 
have observed with joy the sweeping revival that has 
passed through the editorial sanctums of our Demo- 
cratic brethren. What carefulness it has wrought in 
them, what clearing of themselves, what indignation, 
yea, what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what 
revenge! Who would not be a country parson in Maine 
to be lectured by the Boston “‘ Post,” and the ‘“‘Globe” ! 
We innocent clergymen, seeing that poor old Garcelon, 
his council and his co-parceners, representing neither 
Wealth, culture, social or political influence, relig- 
ion or common morals, were engaged in a huge vil- 
lainy, did lift up our voices like faithful watchmen, as 
we supposed. When, lo, gentlemen in Boston, New 
York, the middle and the far west, even from the Pacific 
Coast, began to pour their ‘‘ sweetness and light” upon 
us. We who were upon the ground and knew our men 
(I speak whereof I do know) were greatly perplexed 





to learn that we were making war upon the very elect. 
These foreign protestations breathed such pious zeal for 
the ‘purity of our clerical robes,” for the ‘‘ honor of 
God's holy house,” for the ‘“‘ dignity of our sacred call- 
ing,’’ that our eyes were opened to a fact which this ill 
wind, a regular down-easter, has cleared to the whole 
country. Whatever may be said of the Democratic 
party, we ‘‘Maine clergymen” are convinced that 
Democratic editors, in the lump, are very disinterested, 
zealous, devout souls. We ministers commit our little 
crusade to history backed by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Aaother thing we have learned from the wind alluded 
to above is that wickedness after all is not as ‘‘smart” 
as goodness. When we first set out to corner these 
wily gentlemen it seemed very much as if we had gone 
fox hunting in a stage coach. While we were lumber- 
ing along the king’s highway in the good old Constitu- 
tion these nimble sinners went skipping away, ’cross 
lots, over law and gospel. We thought the decision of 
the Supreme Court would head them off, but they 
‘*took it” as lightly as a fox would take a stone wall. 
But they were too smart for each other. First ‘‘emi- 
nent counsel” collared the poor old Governor on his 
way to Portland, brought him, vi et armis, to the State 
House, compelled him to submit the subject to the 
Court. Then this same poor old Governor thought he 
would try his hand without ‘‘eminent counsel,” and 
with his expiring executive breath appointed as com- 
mander-in-chief our brave orator-warrior, President 
of Bowdoin, General Chamberlain; thus, at one fell 
swoop, turning the conspiracy bodily over to the grasp 
of law. Was ever a neater bit of poetical justice? 
So, according to Carlyle, Garcelon “‘ being a nonentity 
vanishes into the great inane,” and Chamberlain being 
a man takes the neck of this bogus Legislature be- 
tween his thumb and finger, and says, ‘‘ Walk softly 
and circumspectly, gentlemen, or off goes your head.” 

It is not surprising that this conspiracy is being stran- 
gled by the slow and sure process of law when you con- 
sider what men have had it in hand. Mr. Blaine, in per- 
fect health, impressing you always as a “‘ strong man to 
run a race,” fruitful in resources, relentless in his grasp 
of details, patient, vigilant, untiring, from the begin- 
ning, has anticipated every move of the conspirators, 
and by his masterful leadership and inspiring magnet- 
ism has kept the Republicans steadily and courageously 
at their work. Often in the councils is seen the 
Romanesque head of ex-Senator Lot M. Morrill, that 
man of pure gold, who always stands by ‘the reali- 
ties’ with Spartan heroism. Time would fail me to tell 
of his broad-shouldered ox-hearted brother, Gov. A. P. 
Morrill, of our loyal Congregationalist ex-Gov. Ding- 
ley, Ex-Governors Connor and Chamberlain, and our 
dashing leader of the house, Eugene Hale, and back of 
all these the ‘‘ wicked Maine ministers ” ready to ex- 
tend ‘‘ the benefit of clergy.” J. H. Ecos. 

AveGusta, Me. 


THE NEW EXCISE LAW. 


{In reply to a question addressed to bim by the editors of 
TheCbristian Union, Dr. Howard Crosby gives our readers the 
following statement of the essential points which the Legis- 
lature of this State will be asked to embody in a new Excise 
Law, to be submitted to them at the present session.] 

i‘ HE new law should take all discretion away 
from the Excise Commissioners, who only 
abuse their discretion, and make new restrictions to 
the retail sale of liquors. For this purpose it should 
restrict the number of places to a given proportion 
between the licensees and the population. One license 
to every five hundred in the population would permit as 
large a number of liquor selling places as can possibly 
be needed by the community. Such arestriction would 
reduce the number in New York city from 10,000 to 
2,000; the reduction would be large throughout the 
State, though not so large elsewhere as in this city. 

The 2,000 in this city could be very readily watched, 
and the laws against selling at improper times or to 
drunkards, or to minors, could be very readily en- 
forced. The 2,000, moreover, should be made to pay 
a very large bonus for their licenses. Each licensee 
should have his number, 1, 2, 3, and soon. If two 
were found to have the same number, or, if any one 
was found with a number over 2,000, the fraud could 
be immediately detected. 

2. The new law should provide for the admission of 
common-sense evidence in all excise cases; at present 
the courts demand that the liquor should be tasted. 
One may see fifty men enter a liquor saloon, with a 
sign of ‘‘ wiae and liquors”’ over the door, and may see 
those men each call for a glass of whisky and pay their 
money down, and drink something from a glass; and 
yet because the witness cannot testify that he tasted it 
and knew it to be whisky his testimony is set aside 
as valueless against the liquor seller. The new law 
must allow eye-sight evidence with the overwhelming 
presumption of circumstance, just as in all other cases. 

8. It should require the District Attorney to bring 
to trial all excise cases sent to him from the Police 











Courts within sixty days, under pain of indictment if 
he fails in his duty. 

4. The lowest fine for a breach of the Jaw should be 
$50; for the second offense imprisonment for thirty 
days should be the lowest punishment. 

5. The hours in which liquor saloons should be 
closed should not be as now, from one to four o’clock, 
but from midnight till six o’clock in the morning. The 
police should be enjoined summarily to close up every 
liquor place found open or lighted up within those 
hours. The Civil Damage Act, which gives power to 
the wife and children of drunkards to sue, should be 
embodied in the new law. 

The only other point of importance is the appoint- 
ment of one Excise Commissioner instead of three. 

HOWARD CRosBy. 
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By HELEN CAMPBELL. a 








CHAPTER VI. 


eeemania first lessons in managing the little 
canoe made for him by an old squaw who brought 
berries had been on the small sheet of water from which 
the creek flowed to the great lake; but as he grew 
older and more adventurous the narrow space ceased 
to satisfy. Beyond the inlet lay access to passing ves- 
sels, and in Patty’s mind there was long a dread that 
these men, rough and lawless, she supposed, like the 
Champlain sailors, might in some way attract and in-, 
fluence him. Now and then some one hailed him or 
threw out a rope, a tacit invitation to come aboard, 
but the boy shrank more and more from any advances, 
and Patty ceased to feel anxiety. 

Once or twice, when the supplies to be brought up 
were light, Benoni and he had gone down to the store- 
house by canoe; a trip looked forward to with the de- 
light other children find in Christmas. This season, 
the wood-road being still well-nigh impassable from 
late rains, the same mode was to be adopted. Hereto- 
fore they had reached there just after the departure of 
the propeller, seen thus far by Robert only at a dis- 
tance, and still an object of mystery and even dis- 
trust; but on this occasion the ‘‘Oswego” was a day 
late, and when they reached the storehouse had not 
yet come in. Cranstoun welcomed them with the 
heartiness he always had for the two, and Robert 
shared his bunk that night. Just before dawn the 
whistle sounded. Cranstoun rose hastily and went out 
to the dock to receive the few packages for the settle- 
ment fifteen miles back and deliver those intrusted to 


J him for the Company. Robert lay quiet, watching the 


lights and wondering what the great boat was like, 
then sprang up to see for himself. Cranstoun was 
busily occupied, and Robert looked with fascinated 
curiosity at the white column of steam pouring up and 
the colored lights on the flag-staff, then crossed the 
plank and stood on the lower deck. 

‘“‘Here, youngster; take this below,” some one said, 
putting a basket in his hand, and Robert, who had 
already looked down a ladder and into a mystcrious 
cave he burned to penetrate, seized the basket and slid 
down. Once there and in full view of the red light 
from the boiler fires all thought of time and place fled, 
and he looked with a half fearful fascination at the 
roaring fires, the black bulk of the machinery, the 
hundred strange adjuncts of this force of which he 
knew absolutely nothing. Even when the framework 
trembled as the screw began its motion he still stood 
absorbed till the whistle sounded, and then sprang up 
the ladder. Already the dock was far behind. 

“Let me off! Let me off!” he cried, but in the 
bustle no one heard. For a moment he thought of 
jumping overboard and swimming back; then a new 
thought came. These boats stopped at stated times 
at the store-house. In a week at most the ‘“‘ Oswego” 
would return, and what-might not be seen in a week? 
Robert sat down on a box and reasoned out the 
matter with quiet deliberation. That he had no money 
and might b put off at the next landing did not occur 
to him, nor that all would be frightened when they 
missed him. Accustomed to be gone a week or more 
in the woods with Benoni, this demanded no more 
anxiety than that. Cranstoun would know he was 
soon coming back, and would tell Benoni; and he had 
thus nothing to do but accept it all as a rare and won- 
derful outlook into the wide world he longed to see. 
Somebody would speak to him by and by, and he could 
explain it, and in the meantime he would look at every- 
thing, and see how people lived in these floating 
houses. So, having investigated as far as the dim light 
allowed, and decided that sunrise would help him 
and he would wait for that, he went up the stairs to 
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the main saloon, and, sitting down on a sofa, soon fell 
asleep. There the steward found him when he came 
to make ready the breakfast tables : an unexpected and 
picturesque little figure in his buckskin leggins and 
moccasins and his red shirt, and most evidently not a 
legitimate passenger. Roused at once and ordered to 
give an account of himself, the indignant steward 
swore with such energy as to bring out the Captain, 
who as he heard the boy’s name looked curiously at 
him. 

“It’s a queer chance,” he muttered. ‘‘The very 
same boy. Hold your tongue, steward. I'll see to 
him. You come with me. Give an account of your- 
self,” he added as he pushed the boyinto his own room 
and threw himself into a chair. Robert’s grave eyes 
met him steadily. The abrupt manner did not daunt 
him, and as he told why he was glad to have been car- 
ried off the Captain rubbed his hands and laughed. 

“It’s all right,” he said. ‘* Keep still awhile, till I’ve 
had forty winks, and then we'll talk.” 

Robert sat quietly as the Captain threw himself on 
the narrow bed, looking about this wonderful room 
hung with maps and charts and mysterious instru- 
ments, with two shelves filled with books—at which he 
looked with deepest astonishment, never having sup- 
posed the world held so many. Before the survey was 
half completed the steward knocked, and the captain, 
awaking with a promptness only equaled by that with 
which he had slept, led the boy out and gave him a 
place at his own table. 

‘*Tt’s the child of some folks I took through when 
he was a baby,” he said, ‘‘and he’s come to make me 
a visit. He'll go up to Superior with us.” 

Robert smiled with the look which had already won 
the Captain, whose only boy had died the previous 


* year, and before the day ended felt that his wildest 


dreams were more than realized. Silent as life had 
made him, he found words for all these people who 
looked at him with friendly eyes and questioned him 
about his life with an astonishment he could not under- 
stand. He was no boor, for even in solitude Patty had 
preserved all household decencies and trained him to a 
decorousness and neatness which were part of her own 
nature; and, with no other child on board, he became 
temporarily the center of curiosity and attention. So 
strangely ignorant yet so wise, with an unconscious- 
ness which nothing altered, and a beauty of form and 
face setting him apart from common children, he went 
his own way through that week crowded with more 
experience than his eleven years had ever known. 


That first morning he had looked up to find a pair of 
keem grey eyes fixed upon him, and had answered the 
look with such quiet scrutiny that the owner, a young 
engineer on his way to a post at one of the copper 
mines, decided here was a character to be studied, and 
at once made advances, talking with him as no one had 
ever talked before and growing more interested every 


hour. Fresh from an Eastern college among the 
mountains, Dwight Lockwood drank in the sights 
and sounds of this strange, new land with wonder 
and delight, and Robert gave him more of its heart 
than he could have gained in a year of living it. 

The propeller lay for a day at the little mining vil- 
lage, the end of the route, while the men wheeled the 
bars of ore on board, and Robert with his new friend 
went down into one of the mines with the manager, an 
old acquaintance of Lockwood’s: a man with a worn 
and almost haggard face, who paid little attention to 
the boy, till, as they were ascending the shaft, the 
light fell upon his upturned face. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Searles?” said Lockwood, 
startled. ‘‘ You are pale as a ghost.” 

Searles laughed uneasily. 

“It’s the light, Dwight. You look greenish, too. 
Where did this boy come from?” 

‘*Robert? Oh, he’s a friend of the Captain's, pros- 
pecting with me to-day.” 

** Robert! Robert what?” 

‘*Robert Pearsons Saunders,” the boy said quickly. 
He did not like the man’s tone. Searles was silent till 
they reached solid ground again. Then he asked: 

‘*‘ Where do you live?” : 

Robert answered—as he had done to all— 

** Down the lake.” 

‘* With your father and mother?” 

‘‘ With mother and uncle Benoni.” 

A child came running to meet them; a little girl, 
with long fair hair and quiet grey eyes. She looked 
shyly at the boy. Searles had taken his hand and was 
looking at him with an expression Lockwood could 
not understand. Robert in turn gazed steadily at this 
most astonishing apparition—the first child he had 
ever seen, save the year before when a boy on a passing 
sloop had called to him in his canoe. He stood silent 
but considerate, as she ran to her father and took his 
hand. Then Searles bent to her. 

‘* Ruth,” he said, ‘‘ this is some one I have wanted to 
see; an old friend. Kiss him.” 

The words might have applied to Lockwood, who 


put out his hand, but Ruth, whose eyes were fastened 
on the boy, suddenly came close to him, then put her 
arms about his neck and kissed him; so strange and 
unexpected an act to Robert, who never since his 
babyhood had felt the touch of any lips, that he 
colored deeply. Then his eyes filled with tears re- 
pressed in a moment, but he took Ruth’s little hand, 
and so the two walked to the landing, Searles now and 
then looking back at them. At night the boat started 
on her return trip, but not before Lockwood had ar- 
ranged to keep up some communication with Robert, 
who at the end of his week’s journey reached the 
store-house once more with the sense that all the 
world lay behind him. 

Cranstoun, at first deeply troubled, and inclined to 
believe the boy had run away, decided otherwise at 
last, and so reassured Benoni, who, though Robert 
swam like a duck, was convinced he had fallen from 
the dock and been drowned, and required the most 
vehement shakes of the head, and the most emphatic 
noes, written with a bit of charcoal on a shingle and 
held before him whenever his ominous signs indicated 
that the fear had come up again. Made easy after 
much effort, he returned alone, Cranstoun promising 
to bring up Robert himself when the propeller return- 
ed, and Patty, after the first shock of knowing him 
gone, accepted it with a curious apathy. Her firmest 
intention for him had been overthrown, but predesti- 
nation settled any questioning and made, her submis- 
sive to a result she had no power to alter. 

Thus Robert on his return met no reproaches, and in 
the excitement still strong in him even talked with 
freedom of what he had seen and done, and ques- 
tioned eagerly to discover if she had any knowledge 
of this wonderful outside world. 

And another question had arisen. Who was his 
father, and why had he never heard of him? Everyone 
had asked, ‘‘Is your father dead?” and exchanged 
significant looks as he answered, ‘‘I don’t know,” and 
now he determined to find out. Till this journey it 
had never occurred to him to wonder if there were 
anyone besides this silent pair on whom he had claim, 
or who meant anything in his life, and, indeed, but for 
Cranstoun he would have been in absolute ignorance 
of the existence even of outside ties. And he dreaded 
now to ask. The wall of silence between mother and 
child had grown with each year till it seemed impene- 
trable, and for days, as his thought questioned, his lips 
refused to frame the words, silenced as if an unseen 
hand had been laid upon them. 

The three sat one evening about the crackling fire, 
Robert with the Bible, from which he had just read 
aloud a chapter in Lamentations, still open upon his 
knee. Patty’s eyes were fixed on the shower of sparks 
flying up the broad chimney, and Robert, who had been 
watching her face, spoke suddenly : 

‘‘ Mother, I want to know who my father was?” 
® Patty turned slowly and looked at the boy, who met 
the look firmly and quietly. 

‘¢ Who told you to ask?” she said. 

“Nobody, but I want to know.” 

‘*He is dead,” she said, after along pause. ‘‘ He died 
before you were born.” 

“Here?” 

“No.” 

“ Where?” 

‘““We won’t talk,” Patty said, over whose face had 
passed a shadow. The time had not come for the full 
story. Not unless some sharp need of warning arose 
should she re-open the old wound. The boy was here, 
unhurt apparently by his glimpse of the life from which 
he was outlawed. Wait till he showed some sign of 
harmsome intention of again seeking it. Then she 
must speak, and show how God’s hand shut him in, but 
not till then. 

‘‘ Tell me, mother,” he urged, more and more curious 
as he watched her changing face, but she made no 
answer and soon left him. , 

Benoni patted his head softly, and Robert still sitting 
before the fire—only a pine-knot lighted for the reading 
—wondered, and from the scanty answers began to 
construct a positive conception of what this father 
might have been, and to plan some new method of 
drawing more knowledge from his mother. But any 
planning then or in the months that followed proved 
futile. Patty was silent, and Robert took refuge more 
and more in the life opened up to him by the package 
of books sent by Lockwood; for, cramped as to 
means, but unable to forget the boy whose eager intel- 
ligence had appealed to all his sense of helpfulness, the 
young man had sent down to a friend in Chicago and 
asked him to buy, at a second-hand-book stall known 
to both, certain school-books adapted to a boy of 
twelve, and told Robert to be on the lookout for a 
package when the ‘“‘Oswego” went up again. So it 
chanced that, a month after his return, the boy came 
into possession of a ‘‘lot” taken from the stall and sent 
precisely as it had lain there; soiled and grimy with 





dust, and, to a child accustomed to the profusion and 
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beauty of school-books in our modern system, valueless, 
and even ridiculous. To Robert it was a mine of 
wealth. He received the package as Captain Rushmore 
tossed it down to the canoe with a good-natured, 
** Come again before we stop running,” as if it had been 
a gift from heaven, and rowing to shore sat down on 
the sand to examine it, too eager to wait till at the 
house. A copy of the old Malte-Brun geography; a 
history of the United States: an arithmetic, and a tat- 
tered copy of the ‘Child’s Book of Nature;” half a 
dozen pamphlets: two or three sermons; the report of 
some charitable society, and a thicker one—a _ paper- 
covered copy of ‘‘Ivanhoe.”” Something in this attracted 
him, as he turned over the leaves. Here was conver- 
sation, but very different from ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
the dialogues in which he knew by heart. He turned 
to the first page, and in spite of much he could not un- 
derstand was soon lost in the story. Noon passed but 
he did not stir, and when late in the afternoon Patty 
came in search of him he lay in the white sand propped 
on his elbows, the book open before him, turning the 
pages with an absorption from which he did not arouse 
till called imperatively. Then he sprang up and looked 
with bewilderment as he saw the sun low in the west. 

Patty looked at the books—she had known they were 
to come—took them into her hands for a moment with 
a sudden movement that was almost a caress, then laid 
them down. All this life was behind her. Was it well 
even that the child should begin to know it? She 
looked at them and then at him. For a moment he 
thought she might toss them into the lake, but if such 
a thought came it was dismissed. God led the lad as 
Ishmael was led, and if to destruction no word of hers 
could stay it. She must wait as she had waited since 
the catastrophe of her youth. Robert gathered up the 
books, and as he did so a letter fell from one of them; 
written in large round hand that he might read it more 
easily, but, even so, a hard study to the boy who knew 
no writing save his own straggling copies of his 
mother’s texts. Lockwood wrote: 

“ I send you these, because they are what you need first and 
most. | want you to try and writ every week what you have 
learned in the history, and while the boat runs send it up to 
me, as we plained. Is ali send it ba: k corrected, andin that 
way you will Jearn so that by-and-by you will write easily. 
I shall help you all I can and never forget you. God biess 
you, my roy. 

“ Your sincere friend, Dwicut Lockwoop.” 

Robert looked with a new feeling of envy at the 
easy, flowing hand, in such contrast to his own cramp- 
ed, uneasy letters, but then, with the sense of some- 
thing friendly and strong beyond the narrow life in 
which he was bound. Over the ‘‘God bless you” he 
frowned, then sat with his eyes bent upon it, as if 
some hidden meaning would discover itself. In this 
Bible which he read daily to his mother God still held 
the place she had made plain to him in his babyhood: 
avenger, stern judge, destroying all who opposed him, 
and even allowing the murder of his own Son. Such 
a God might be feared: there might even be a sense of 
wonderful power—the power that came in the crash- 
ing thunder and fierce lightning of this far north; buf 
that any one could write ‘“‘ God bless you,” as if such 
blessing were a possibility, was a state of things of 
which he had no comprehension. Was not the whole 
story of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’—the never-ending fight with 
Satan first and then with man—and even the wild bat- 
tles of the Revelation, proof that only war and suffer- 
ing pleased this awful power? The Gospels ended al- 
ways in the death of One for whom the boy sorrowed 
as for a near friend, and the beauty of whose teachings 
had made its own place in his heart, but all was shad- 
owed by the thought that even he had been forsaken 
in that last moment of agony. With a yearning born 
of his lonely life, and a thought far beyond his years, 
he longed to understand; but at last, as older minds 
have done, dismissed it all as incomprehensible, and 
read his appointed portion mechanically, ceasing to 
question. 








(To be continued.) 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, O Lord, that thou hast made thyself known 
to us through thy Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ: and that 
thou hast taught us evermore to call thee Father. All the 
earth is but the symbol of things invisible. Thrones and do- 
mivions, might and power in nature, the eagle and the 
lion—all thou hast chosen, at times, to make known to men 
the thought of thy power and presence ; but when thou didst 
make koown thy very self to us for our household thougont, 
for our times of trouble, for our little children, for every- 
body—then thou didst give to us the blessed name, Our 
Father. And thou didst say, “If ye, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how muct more shall 
your Father which is in heaven give good things to them that 
ask bim.”’ 

We rejoice in the hope that yet one day we sball be cleansed, 
and stand in purity before thee, and in the power of a better 
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knowledge, and in all the attributes of a higher life. We are 
the sous of God. It doth not yet appear what we sball be by 
virtue of this dignity ; but we know that we shall be like thee. 
We know that we shall be sa'isfied with thee. Yea, when our 
eyes behold and our hearts feel the glow of thy being, the 
warmth of thy love, and our ears hear the news of thy wel. 
come, we, too, shall be swept irresistibly into the current of 
those songs and praises which celebrate thy goodness and thy 
mercy forevermore. 

O Lord. our God, we pray that we may bave such a sense of 
thy being, of thy presence. of thy sympathy and of thy life 
as that we shall be ashamed of things that are wrong, a: d 
shal] be evermore hopeful of things that are right. And as 
we struggle through time, lapsing by reason of ignorance 
of strong, tempestuous passions, and of the current of buman 
life, O Lord, grant that we may follow the path that thou bast 
marked out. Hold it uptoevery one. In every emergency 
say to us, “lam the way.” Let every one of us be inspired 
to seek the things that are better, day by day, and year by 
year ; andas we look back upon our transgressions, upon the 
dark days of the past, and upon the sad want of interest in 
that which is right, grant that we may turn from those things 
with special impulse to the things that are pure and higb and 
noble. And may we not sit duwn in sack-cloth and ashes to 
bemoan ourselves: may we, rather, rise up and go forward. 
May we press toward tne future. 

We beseech thee to grant thy blessing especially upon 
all those that are gather: d together in thy presence. Suit 
thy mercies to each one. Hear the silence of the un- 
speaking heart. Not according to our wisdom in sylla- 
bling our wants, but according to the greatness of thy gener- 
osity build us up in symmetry and purity. Enter every 
dwelling that is here represented. Bring peace, if there be 
trouble or disorder. Bring reconciliation and love instead 
of batred. Bring benevo ence instead of selfishness. Bring 
purity instead of impurity. Bring goodness instead of soul- 
destroying evil. And we pray that thy kingdom may come, 
and that thy will may be cone. in our midst, throughout this 
jand,and over ail the world. And may the day speedily come 
when all the earth shuli see thy salvation. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shal) be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
SIN AND ATONEMENT.* 


“ Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but 


this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are bebind,- 


and reaching forth unto tbose things which are before, I 
press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.’’—PHLL. iii., 13, 14. 

f1T*HIS is an admirable specimen of the right way 
| of looking .at imperfection and sin. It is an 
impulse away from evil and toward good. And this 
is the fundamental principle in regard to the teaching 
of the doctrine of sin, of the confession of sin, and in 
regard to the whole attitude of the mind in looking 
at one’s imperfections. 

My own preaching has been criticised as taking very 
little account of sin, as taking very little account of 
the confession of sin, and as finding little place for 
the Atonement and for Christ as the Redeemer from 
sin. I admit that if my teaching is deficient in these 
respects the deficiency is fatal. A man might as well 
undertake to practice medicine on the theory that no- 
body ever was sick, or ever would be, as to undertake 
to preach the gospel on the theory that men are with- 
out imperfection or sinfulness. The very foundation 
of all moral teaching under Christianity is the under- 
lying doctrine of the universal sinfulness of mankind 
to such an extent that, while they are to exert them- 
selves individually to recover themselves out of sin, 
they yet need, over and aiove that, the mighty power 
and influence of God himself to rescue them, and his 
forgiveness of all their transgressions. 

That to those who use oaly the old nomenclature 
and philosophy my teaching should seem to be strange, 
and at times inconsistent and void, is perfectly natu- 
ral. In many respects I do not look at subjects as the 
old theologians did. I have a different philosophy 
from that which prevailed .in the time of the formation 
of systematic theology. I do not complain. The 
misapprehensions are quite natural. It seems to 
me that I have a more profound and sound doc- 
trine of the sinfulness of men, and that it leads, by a 
more philosophical and inevitable method, to a greater 
impulse to free one’s self than belongs to mediwval 
theology, and that it brings in with more motive 
and with manifold more power the Saviour, and the 
soul’s need of him for salvation. In the recognition 
of sin, in the conviction of sin, and in the use of Jesus 
as the Saviour from sin, I hold myself to be a great 
deal more orthodox than the orthodox, and a great 
deal sounder than my critics. 

I make this personal statement, because I have a 
right to. For more than twenty years I have had no 
such thing as a private ministration, such as belohgs 
to ordinary pastors. Whether in the great congrega- 
tion or in our social meetings nothing is private. Not 
the congregation only, not the parish, or the city even, 
but the continent are made auditors. I am very grateful 
that through the ministration of the press I am permit- 
ted to preach to so large an audience. It enhances my 
thanksgiving to God. It is a matter of unspeakable com- 
fort to me—the testimony that I receive, from far and 
hear, of light thrown upon souls who were in great dis- 
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tress, of consolation carried to people who were in afflic- 
tion, of guidance and hope given to those who were 
almost overwhelmed with doubt, and of sustenance re- 
ceived by the sick and the aged. Itis not often that one 
has so great a privilege ; and while I feel, and increasing- 
ly, how imperfect my ministration is as compared with 
the whole truth that I am set to preach, I also feel a 
perennial joy that, as much as in me is, I have been 
able to preach the truth so as to be a comfort to hun- 
dreds, to thousands, to hundreds of thousands. 

Now, in preaching, as you all very well know, I 
write nothing except the barest notes; and therefore 
inevitably there must be those imperfections which 
belong to a man of an impulsive imaginative tempera- 
ment; and in the excitment of feeling I sometimes give 
more emphasis to certain things than I might do if I 
were in the coolness of my study writing an essay. I 
sometimes with bold strokes give magnified pictures, 
intensive phrases, and the utmost emphasis, such as 
would not become a scientific statement or judicial 
opinion, but which befit the business of a pleader be- 
fore a miscellaneous audience. Such speech is pecul- 
iarly difficult to report accurately, and yet they 
are the very things which newspapers seek to re- 
port. Sometimes, in the fervor of concentrated feel- 
ing, I may say things which lead men to believe that I 
am not quite as charitable as I should be. All this I 
abundantly confess; andI find no fault with men that 
they criticise me. On the contrary, I recognize the 
universal right of men to make criticism upon my way 
of teaching the truth, and to give expression to that 
criticism. And yet, on certain great points—on the 
doctrine of the sinfulness of men, and on the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ as the grand Remedy for sinfulness—I 
would not be misunderstood, and I will not be misun- 
derstood. 

1. I havea profound conviction not simply of univer- 
sal sinfulness, but that it is founded in the very divine 
method of human life. I entirely understand what 
former theologians were after when they undertook to 
prove that sin, in the moral government of God, was 
the necessary means of the greatest good. There was a 
dim apprehension ofa great fact. Notas they explained 
it do I hold it; but I do say that, according to the 
method of creation, it was not possible but that there 
should be, and in long series, infirmities, lapses, exag- 
gerations, mistakes, transgressions and sins. You 
might as well attempt to bring up a child so that, 
being helpless, it should never make any mistakes in 
learning to walk, and should never fall; or attempt to 
teach language to a child, and never have it mispro- 
nounce a word, or violate a rule of grammar in any 
sentence, as to introduce a race into life at the lowest 
point, and bring it up through all the successive stages 
of growth, and have no room for manifold violations 
of law. Sucha thing never happened as that a man 
lived, and grew up to man’s estate, without making a 
mistake every day of his life; and it is radical, it is 
fundamental, in the very constitutien of the globe. 

I rejeet—of course I reject—the theologian’s teaching 
as to the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. I 
believe that men manufacture their own sin, and that 
it does not come down as an heir-loom from their an- 
cestors. I believe that there is a connection between 
immediate ancestral sin and our condition; and that it 
sometimes runs for a series of generations cannot be 
doubted: that is, certain deformities, certain peculiar- 
ities, certain affections, certain tendencies, go down 
with races; but that the whole of the vast outlying 
population of the globe have had divided among them 
Adam’s original sin, so that each has a dividend of it— 
let those believe who can. NotI! I believe that the 
whole race sin, have sinned, and will sin, on their own 
account, and not on account of any push that is given 
to them by Adam. 

Not to dwell upon that, while I reject the theories of 
imputed sin I recognize the fact that the spirit of man 
is weak, that the flesh of man is strong, that this is 
universal, and that it places each individual at an im- 
mense distance from an ideal excellence, or from a 
perfect manhood by obedience to the law, and that the 
human race never gave forth but one instance—that 
of our Master—of a being that obeyed the laws of God. 
Is there in the world around us, is there in society, is 
there in the lives of hoty men, is there in the sacred 
record, is there anywhere, an instance of a single indi- 
vidual of the whole human race that ever lived and 
came up through the various stages of evolution from 
childhood to manhood sinlessly? 

2. [find fault, however, secondly, with the use of the 
phrases ‘“‘sin” and ‘‘sinfulness,”’ as they are largely 
taught, and as they afe largely employed by Christians 
personally. While holding, and holding with immeas- 
urable conviction and strength, to the reality and mul- 
tifariousness of men’s weaknesses and infirmities and 
sins, I do not hold to the propriety of the way in which 
the doctrine is taught or employed. Excessive gener- 
alization, vague and clouded, instead of specification, 
indiscriminate instances instead of special ones, have 
been the general method, ‘Thus, it seems to me that 





men should teach and men should be taught that sin is 
in the first instance specific. It is the flesh warring 
against the spirit. It is the lusts of the body. It is the 
temper. It isthe flery pride. Itis the all-coquetting 
vanity. It is the vagrant and obscene imagination. 
It is the dominance of the appetites. 

When I was a child and tried to convict myself of 
sin, going to revival meetings and sitting before the 
sermon like an apple before the fire, bubbling and 
spitting and roasting, and striving after a realizing 
sense of my sin, I felt, as it were, vaghely through the 
air for some conviction. I had an impression that 
when I had a ‘‘conviction” I should feel just as a 
target may be supposed to feel when an arrow strikes it. 
I longed after it and I prayed for it, and I went to my 
father and others to get help about it. I went to 
as good men as ever lived on the face of the earth; 
and there was not a man of them that took me eut of 
the generic into the specific, and said to me, ‘‘ Here 
are the laws of your mind; this is the rule; you are 
guilty in this point and in that.” The specific trans- 
gression was left out. I was aiming to receive a con- 
viction of sin that would sweep me down as an atro- 
cious violator of the law of God; and that law itself was 
generalized, and made part of asystem. Tome God was 
astern Being, kind after you were reconciled to him, 
but full of wrath against you until then; that he hated 
sin with a flaming hatred that burned to the lowest 
Hell; that he hated it because it was a disobedience to 
his Law. That Law was the glory of the Universe. 
God set great store by the Law, and Christ died to 
restore the broken Law. Neither the Law, nor Sin, 
nor the Universe, nor Moral Government, had any spe- 
cial meaning tome. They were abstractions. They 
hid a loving and tender heart of God from my view. I 
had to be a theologian before I could understand either 
sin or redemption. If it could have been brought 
down to me, with a simple illustration, that sin was 
always a fact, an act; and if I could have been shown 
the channel through which it was running in me: if it 
could have been made known to me what the real law 
of God was in nature, in the body, in society, every- 
where; if the light could have been poured in upon 
me, I might just as well have been rejoicing with 
a clear and intelligent notion of religion when I 
was five years old as when I was fifty. I under- 
stood readily enough; I was quickly apprehensive; but 
I was almost famished: and my own experience, I sup- 
pose, must account for the violent rebound that I have 
against much of theology. 

All generics are founded on specifics. The proper 
mode of reasoning is from facts to principles. Indis- 
criminately, in sermons, we hear that men are sinners, 
and they all agree that they are sinners; and the people 
get up and go home, and there is not one of them that 
has a thought as to what particular things he isa sinner 
in. A man is convicted that he is a sinner; he owns it 
up; he acknowledges that he is to be saved by grace; 
he confesses everything; and he says, ‘‘ Why should I 
not join the church?” But all the time he is grinding 
the poor, and he has not the slightest idea that he is a 
sinner in doing that. In general he is a sinner, he 
admits; but he does not dream that he is sinning by 
being an extortioner. A man, joining the church, must 
obey certain rules; he must behave himself a little 
better than he has been accustomed to; but once having 
put his name on the roll he considers himself a Chris- 
tian—subject, of course, to various infirmities, but yet 
a Christian. He has a conscience; and a conscience is 
a good thing; but good as it is, it may be used unchris- 
tianly ; yet, whether used christianly or unchristianly, 
he calls it conscience. A man is given to obstinacy, 
and he calls it firmness in adhering to principle. Men 
are guilty of hardness, and they call it justice, exacti- 
tude, method, system. Persons are proud, and every- 
body around about them is made to tingle, more or less, 
with the outplay of their pride. A thousand passions, 
here and there, are open in men, and are emptying out 
their bitter waters. People recognize the fact that 
they are generally sinful; but they do not think they 
are specially sinful in those things which constitute 
sin. 

Now, where men, in their own persons, and in their 
own individual faculties, are under the dominion of the 
flesh; where they come short in spiritual elements; 
where they violate the law of love and the law of be- 
nevolence—there is where they are sinful, and where 
they need to be watchful. I complain of that mode 
of preaching sin which dweils so much on sin as 
generic, and so little on the individuality and personal- 
ity and speciality of sin. 

I also object to a great many of the inferences that 
are made on the subject of the venomousness of sin. I 
believe that there are some sins that are as venomous as 
a serpent’s tooth; but I do not think that all sin is 
venomous. Some things are true of sins of one char- 
acter that are not true of sins of another character. 
There are infinite gradations all the way through. 
And it is not wise for men so to preach and so to talk 
about sins as not to diseriminate between them. Some 
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sins hurt the man in his body, many other sins hurt 
him in his social connections, some other sins hurt 
him in his spiritual and eternal relations; and to 
confound them all, and give them a common designa- 
tion, is not wise. Not only is it not wise, but it is 
worse : it is positively mischievous. 

I object, likewise, to the exaggerated representation 
of sinfulness in daily use, ritualistic, if I may so say, as 
being untrue and unscriptural, as well as mischievous. 
A man receives from his father and mother a very 
evenly balanced.temperament. He is perfectly healthy. 
He has no abnormal aptitudes. He has been trained 
christianly in morality. He therefore has always studi- 
ously regarded the rights of others. His whole minis- 
tration, in his profession, or way of life, is for the 
public good. Now, I hold that that man, notwithstand- 
ing, is a sinful man. The law of duty is exceedingly 
minute and searching. But he goes forth on Sun- 
day morning serene and happy, and enters the church 
not conscious of any special wrong that he has done. 
Yet he shuts his eyes, and says, ‘‘I am corrupt, and 
my righteousness is as filthyrags.”” Helies! Hedoes 
not think any such thing; and he does not feel any 
such thing. It is an importation into himself of utter- 
ances which may be true, and are true; but which are 
not true to him. 

The old prophet stands in a dissolute age, and seeing 
men in their worship all going aside, and sanctifying 
their lusts, deifying their passion, lawlessness dom- 
inating, and purity being at a discount—under such 
circumstances the prophet, bemoaning his people, 
speaks of them with a fervor and intensity and in 
metaphoric language which answers to the facts, and 
which is appropriate to the condition of things that 
then existed. But to take that out of revolutionary 
days, and bring it down to times of tranquillity, when 
the church stands shining like a morning light, when vir- 
tuous households are firmly established, and when spir- 
itual aspirations predominate among men, to import it 
into a state of things that is so radically changed—is 
it wise? Is it wise for a man eyery single time he 
kneels in his family, or stands among his brethren, as 
a leader of prayer, to commence a regular essay on his 
weakness, and his sinfulness, and the vileness and evil 
of his heart, and to bring in language of Scripture 
which was special and peculiar to another and different 
age? 

‘* But is a man never to feel this profound conscious- 
ness of sin?” Yes; oh, yes! 

There are times when men, for instance, have such a 
conception of the power and beauty of disinterested 
benevoienc. that they look down into their own hearts 
and their selfishness seems hideous to them: but those 
hours do not overhang men like a baleful star all the 
time; and I will not say it is not sincere, but it is not 
right, for a man to be all the while using the language 
which relates to a special experience in describing his 
average experience. 

There are times when a vision of the divine nature 
comes into the heavens so clearly that a man, looking 
down into the dungeon of his own nature, marvels that 
God should have any regard forhim. It is the mystery 
of love. But such feelings abide for the hour only; 
and during that hour a literal expression of them is 
entirely proper. Nordo I suppose that they transcend, 
or even reach, or begin to reach, the full-brimmed 
truth as it seems to God himself when he looks upon 
the law of perfection and upon the actual development 
among men; but to take it out of our special experi- 
ence, and to make it the measure and expression of 
our average feeling, is, I will not say insincere, but 
mistaken. 

Lhoid that this method of taking the rare revelatory 
feelings of men of strong moral natures and employ- 
ing the expressions which characterize their occasional 
experience for characterizing the experience of the 
ordinary life of common people has no warrant in 
Scripture. It is not in accordance with the spirit of 
the New Testament, certainly. Nowhere cap you find 
any such example in the history of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The moderation or temperateness of his ex- 
pressions on this subject is very striking to one who 
reads with special note of that fact. Sitting upon 
the tripod and caldron of one’s own sins was not a 
part of the example of Christ when he was teaching 
men about sin, nor was it a part of the instruction of 
the Apostles when they were speaking of their own 
sins. 

Why, then, do we look back to our mistgkes at all? 
That we may escape from them. We bring back 
from the past an error, or 4 sin, in order that, looking 
upon it, our hatred and abhorrence of it may drive us 
away from it. There is no use of sorrow except for 
amendment. There are very many people who seem 
to think that if they have done wrong they are to sit 
down and fret about it, as if it would do them some 
good every day toremind themselves of their sins; but 
the only object of a man’s looking upon his sinfulness is 
to make him better. Repentance is the aim and end of 
conviction. Then the divine command is, ‘‘ Forget.” 





On the other hand, the very ends of upright living 
and purity are gained by hope and by enterprise a 
great deal better than by backward looking and 
brooding over sins. The Apostle says, in discuss- 
ing his own shortcomings, ‘‘ But what then? This 
one thing I do: I press forward toward the mark— 
toward it. I keep traveling in the direction of my 
ideal. I do not go back. Forgetting the things that 
are behind, not remembering that I was a persecutor 
in the narrowest scheme of Pharisaism, not remem- 
bering how worthless my ritual obedience was, that 
carried with it no inward quickening of the Spirit, 
glancing away from them, I go onward toward the 
light, and look at that, and not at the darkness in 
which I once dwelt.” 

The true end to be reached from the realization and 
confession of sin is such a sense of a man’s need as will 
increase his hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
as will incite him to seek the remedy, as will feed his 
aspiration and endeavor, and lead him, if from time to 
time he goes back in thought to his transgressions of 
other days, to make them milestones, as it were, of 
progress, and to offer thanksgiving for divine succor 
and divine help. 

As to finding in my system and teaching very little 
place for the Atonement and for the Saviour, I have to 
say that but for my belief in the Atonement and in the 
Saviour I should not preach at all. I have literally 
nothing else to preach. Everything else is incidental 
to that one great central and controlling fact. There 
are two things that are fundamentalto me. One is the 
helplessness of the human race. As I grow older, and 
take a wider view, and look more discriminatingly at 
things, my sense of the piteousness of the human race 
augments. On some days it is a burden greater than I 
can bear; the problem is sometimes intolerable; and if 
it were not for my faith that over against this condition 
of things in creation there is the revelation of a God 
who administers a government that is precisely adapted 
to this state of facts, I should die. ButI hold that 
God has in himself all that is necessary for weakness, 
for ignorance, for forgetfulness, for weariness, for 
falling under every one of the great temptations, all 
the way through life, in pleasure and in business, on 
the part of men. 

Men are swayed hither and thither by all manner of 
influences ; they are ignorant of many of the forces that 
surround them and affect them; they are liable to be 
wrought upon by multitudinous elements over which 
they have no control; and if God sat blind as a marble 
statue, and as impassive, saying, ‘‘ Come to me, perfect 
people ; ye that are imperfect, be scattered and punished 
forever ”’—if such were my faith I could not live under it. 
But now, over against that, I see written in the heaven, 
as with letters of flaming fire, ‘‘ God so loved the world 
that he gave his own Son to die for it.” It is the very 
nature of the Divine soul to be atonement. It is the origi- 
nal, unchangeable nature of God, interpreted in the larg- 
est way by Jesus Christ, to be the cure of sin. It is the 
teaching of Scripture that justice and punishment are 
under the reign of love. It is the teaching of Scripture 
that God thinks of men, including the poorest and the 
least, inthe proportion in which they are in need; and 
that he does it not because he has earned the liberty to 
do it but because he is God. This patience, this 
mercy, this tender consideration of imperfect men, is 
not something imported into divine government by 
the death of Christ. ItisGod’s nature. Christ brought 
home the knowledge of it to man. Atonement 
is God’s heart! And if it were not for this adap- 
tation of God’s thoughts and feelings to the infi- 
nite evils and sinfulness of mankind I would throw 
away my profession, and I would seek simply the bread 
that perishés until the day should come when I too 
could sleep. I would envy the stones and the unthink- 
ing birds. 

But I cannot separate myself from my kind. I can- 
not but think of them, and yearn for them. And, 
blessed be God, I find, through Jesus Christ, a remedy 
for the woes of men. I find an answer tothe problems 
of human life. They are not wholly solved; but I look 
forward to the day when, under a clear and shining 
revelation, I shall be able to explain more fully that 
which seems mysterious now. And Christ—our Hope, 
our Leader, the Way, the Life, the Physician, the 
Friend, the Defender, the Forerunner, the Advocate— 
tell me that I do not b lieve in him, and that I do not 
believe in these his attributes? You might as well tell 
me that I have no existence. They are my necessity. 
They are my-all. 

Such, then, is the teaching which you have heard 
from me, and the teaching which you will hear from 
me so long as I shall be spared to preach to you. I 
preach of your sins, springing out of weakness and in- 
firmity, springing out of voluntary transgression, 
springing out of your nature, springing out of your 
connection with society, and springing out of your 
relations in life. I preach to you of your imperfection 
and of your deep sinfulness before God. 

I also preach to you of your dying need of somebody 





to think for you; and I hold up Jesus Christ as the 
one who does think for you. In the soundless air his 
thoughts of infinite mercy and infinite love are going 
forth every whither. Ere long the great artificer wil) 
go from the east to the west, and without chisel or 
mallet will shape ten million beautiful forms in the 
meadow and ‘along the hillside; and shall the natural] 
sun surpass the Sun of Righteousness? Shall not God, 
shining through Jesus Christ, in time and over all the 
earth, bring forth all sweet thoughts, all noble en- 
deavors, all aspirations and all hopes? 

You are dying in need, and Christ is the living sup- 
ply. You are full of want and he says, ‘‘Come unto 
me.” You are poor, and he is rich. You are blind, 
and He will restore your sight. You are unknowing, 
and he says, ‘‘I am the Way and the Life and the 
Light.”” Him I preach to you; not according to the old 
systems of theological! arrangement, perhaps, but as 
fast and as far as I can as a Living Presence. When I 
preach Christ I preach not a fiction but a reality more 
glorious than the human imagination can conceive. 
Christ our Ransom has gone up on high to be your repre- 
sentative and mine in the other world; and I go into 
that world as a child comes into this. I venture upon 
the great unexplained mystery of the future as helpless as 
a navigator ventures upon the trackless sea. I know 
not what it is; but I know this: that I have One there 
that does know, who is my Friend and will be through 
all eternity, and who carries on all its arrangements 
forme. And when I come to appear in Zion and be- 
fore God there is nothing which I shall need that I 
shall not have. In this is my hope; not in my own 
goodness, nor in my own growth toward goodness, 
but in the redeeming love of the mighty God of Jacob 
—in the power of the Saviour, Jesus. That is my only 
hope, and your only hope. 








HARVARD COLLEGE.—The last stated meeting of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College was rendered 
especially important by two matters. One of these was 
the return of a report by the Committee on Elections de- 
claring the Rev. Dr. Bellows, of this city, eligible to the 
seat on the Board to which he was last summer elected. 
It will be remembered that constitutional objection to Dr. 
Bellows’s election was made on the ground of his not being 
a resident of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. This 
objection is now overruled, and we need not say that all 
friends of the College will be glad of it. 

The second important matter was the presentation of 
the annual report of President Eliot. This is always an 
interesting document, and it is as much so this year as 
ever. Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class have 
been slowly increasing, and the changes that have been 
gradually introduced into the terms of admission have 
begun to have a very perceptible effect upon all the great 
preparatory schools. Facts go to show that the work of 
these schools is now weakest in the Departments of Mathe- 
matics, Science and English, and it is further hindered 
by “unmeaning and unnecessary diversities in the ad- 
mission requisitions of the principal New England col- 
leges.”” The elective system has been carried forward 
until now there are no prescribed studies in the last three 
years of the regular course, except rhetoric and the writ- 
ing of themes and forensics; and the study of English 
must be made compulsory throughout until the preparatory 
schools relieve the college of it. The average membership 
of the Dining Hall Association during the past year was 
638, and the price of board has been kept within a few cents 
of $4.00, There have been many more applications than 
could be accommodated. Toward the increased endow- 
ment of the Divinity School the sum of $85,593.25 has been 
paid in, and more is promised or onthe way. For the Law 
School more money is wanted. The Medical School is 
steadily growing, and it will not be long, judging from 
President Eliot’s report, before women will be admitted to 
its privileges on an equality with men. The number of 
students at the Lawrence Scientific Sehool is steadily di, 
minishing, and just why it is hard to understand. The 
Bussey Institution, or school of farming, over at Roxbury, 
is growing in importance, but its financial condition is 
very bad. The wants of the University continue great and 
pressing. Among them are a new law-school building, a 
laboratory of physics, and a building for the Department 
of Fine Arts. The President wants also very much to 
make a change in the scale of profess: rs’ salaries, so that 
the regular professor may have $4,500 and the assistant- 
professor $3,000; and he warmly advocates a system of 
prompt promotion through the regular grades of every 
meritorious teacher and the provision of some judicious 
system of retiring annuities. 

The number of undergraduates at the beginning of the 
year was 819; of theological students there have been 2», 
and of law students, 154; ‘of volumes in the library there 
are 247,420; the total receipts were $524,603,25, and the 
expenses $509,499.59. Upon the matter of discipline the 
dean says: 

“It is not doubted that, with the freedom from restraint 
necessarily allowed under the conditions of university life to 
so large a body of young men, occasional offenses against 
good manners and morals pass unnoticed by the authorities. 
The judgment of many careful observers, however, warrants 
the belief that the standard of morals and of honor main 
tained by the students as a whole continues to justify tbe 
wisdom of the policy of relying upon the refining influences 
of liberal study and good companionship rather than upol 
strictness of regulation,’ 
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A Timely Movement : the New Revision.—The Berkshire 
County Bible Society, of Massachusetts, is one of the 
oldest and most important of the auxiliaries of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. Its action at its recent annual meeting 
in regard to the revision of the Bible, now near its com- 
pletion, is therefore worthy of notice, as well as because 
this is the first utterance of any such body on this im- 
portant subject. The matter was brought forward by 
Prof Perry, of Williams College, who, after referring in 
few words to what he had said upon the subject at former 
meetings of the Society, offered a preamble and sundry 
resolutions which after some debate were adopted. There 
was substantially no opposition to the adoption of 
the resolutions. One or two speakers advocated the 
delay of action until the revision should be completed 
and we should know more exactly its character. One 
or two also preferred to adopt the resolutions without 
the preamble, on the ground that the latter called atten- 
tion unnecessarily to the defects of the revision now in 
use. But the action proposed by Prof. Perry was for the 
most part cordially seconded and earnestly advocated, 
and was adopted with cnly a few dissenting votes. The 
action was as follows: 

Whereas, The word of God is worthy of the best English 
dress in which it can be clothed; and 

Whereas, The common English version of the Scriptures, 
though in many respects excellent, is in other respects 
unworthy of its original, being in many places unintel- 
ligible and in many more giving a wrong sense, lacking a 
uniform rendering of the same words in different passages 
and a uniform spelling of proper, names, treating the 
poetry and prose exactly alike in the translation, and 
dividing the whole into verses without any reference to 
the form_of the writing or the requirements of the sense, 
thus largely robbing the Word of the beauty which the 
Lord our God has put upon it; and 

Whereas, This version itself is nothing but a revision of 
previous versions and revisions running back to the time 
of Joun Wicliffe, just 500 years ago; and 

Whereas, There has been no revision or improvement of 
this common version for 269 years since it first appeared— 
that is, before the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth, 
who themselves used a different version altogether; al- 
though in this long interval of time older and better Greek 
manuscripts of the books of the New Testament have been 
discovered than those out of which our version was trans- 
lated, and although the knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages has been insmeasurably augmented in 
the meantime, and although the meaning of many English 
words and phrases has greatly changed in the twocenturies 
and a half; and 

Whereas, Some of the best Christian scholars in Great 
Britain and America, about 100 in all, mostly clergymen, 
representing all Christian denominations, have now been 
engaged nearly ten years, in entire harmony with each 
other, in carefully revising the English Scriptures on con- 
servative principles, changing nothing except what needs 
to be changed in the interests of sense or form; and 

Whereas, The revised New Testament will be published 
during the present year by the Universities of Oxferd and 
Cambridge, «he same which published the old authorized 
version, and will doubtless be immediately publishea in 
this country, thus bringing directly to this Society and to 
the Parent Society the question, ‘What New Testament 
shall we distribute to tne people?” therefore, 

Resolved (1), That the thanks of the Berkshire County 
Bible Society are hereby rendered to those disinterested 
men, English and American, who, without any pecuniary 
compensation whatever, have given their time and scholar- 
ship for years to make the English Buble more worthy of 
the ‘‘ mind of the Spirit.” 

(2), That we recommend to the American Bible Society, 
of which we are among the oldest and strongest auxiliaries 
and constituents, such changes of its constitution and 
methods as shall allow it at the proper time to print and 
distribute the English Scriptures as thus revised. 

(3), That we are ready as a Society, so soon as copies of 
the new version become accessible and cheap, to buy and 
keep them in our depositories alongside of the old version, 
and let the people choose as between the two, and also to 
circulate them in our gifts and donations. 





The New York and Brooklyn Association met with the 
Harlem Congregational Church, Rev. 8. H. Virgin, pastor, 
Jan. 13th. Notwithstanding a stormy day the attendance 
was large, and was considerably increased by a number of 
clergymen guests, who sat with the Association as honor- 
ary members. The Rev. Dr. Wilde, pastor of the Elm Place 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, and the Rev. Mr. Har- 
ris, from the Manhattan Asscciation, were elected mem- 
bers. A feature of the meeting was the presence of sev- 
eral churches by delegates. Under the new constitution 
churches are invited to unite with the Association accord- 
ing to the method generally adopted by Associations 
throughout the State; several churches have already ac- 
cepted the invitation, and it is believed that most of the 
churches will do so. Minutes expressive of sympathy with 
the Rev. L. Smith Hobart in his sickness, and of respect to 
the memory of Dr. J. P. Thompson, who was a member of 
the Association, were adopted. The hospitality of the 
church was generous, and the dinner and supper served in 
the parlor and its attendant sociality were a feature of the 
gathering. So was its warm spiritual and devout charac- 
ter. The afternoon was devoted to a discussion of the 
meaning of the words justification and faith as used by 
Paul, opened by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, and of prayer as 
an element of power in the pastor, led by the Rev..Henry 





Ward Beecher. In the latter discussion several experi- 
ences of answers to intercessory prayer were narrated; 
notable was that of Mr. Virgin, who said that he carried 
with him a list of members of his own congregation for 
whom he felt from time to time especially moved to pray, 
and that on that list were now sixteen names of persons 
who had been brought into the kingdom of Christ, and yet 
who when he began praying for them had not, so far as 
he knew, any personal interest in Christ. In the evening 
the church was packed to its utmost capacity to hear ad- 
dresses on Christian Discipleship, its conditions, its secret 
power, and its practical activities, especially in Christian 
conversation, by Messrs. Lyman Abbott, H. M. Storrs and 
T. R. Slicer. 





Mr. Macrae’s Ministry at Dundee.—Mr. Macrae’s con- 
gregation has commenced a series of monthly conversa- 
ziones, for the purpose of developing social intercourse and 
furthering all the operations of the church. The first con- 
versazione was largely attended, and the utmost unanimity 
and enthusiasm prevailed. Committees have been ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution and select a site for build- 
ing. The church will have to be much larger than was 
originally intended. Mr. Macrae’s proposal that the wine 
used at Communion should be unfermented has been adopt- 
ed unanimously. Mr. Gilfillan’s hymn-book, revised and 
enlarged by Mr. Macrae, is used by the congregation. A 
Sunday-school has been commenced, meeting in the after- 
noon ata quarter past two. Another large accession to the 
membership was made on a recent Sunday, when one hun- 
dred and fourteen new members were received, bringing 
up the number of communicants now on the church roll to 
over eleven hundred, not counting adherents. On Sunday 
evening, at the moment when the Tay Bridge fell, Mr. 
Macrae was preaching on the uncertainty of life and the 
frequency of sudden death as a reason for being ready to 
leave this worfd as well as to enter the next, and not leav- 
ing till to-morrow what should be done to-day. 

e 





An Episcopal Retreat.—Bishop Huntington held special 
services in connection with the clergy of his diocese at 
Manlius, in this State, Jan. 7th, 8th and 9th. Forty-eight 
clergymen attended and were entertained at St. John’s 
School. There was an early celebration of the Communion 
each morning, and three addresses were made daily by the 
Bishop, the subje-t being Christian sacrifice in its various 
aspects. After each address there was a pause for self- 
examination and free expression of thought. At the close 
of each session the Bishop read a special service prepared 
by himself for the oceasion. He stated that although he 
had not called it a ‘‘ retreat” he had no objection to the 
name, the object being to quicken and vitalize the spirit- 
ual nature. The sentiment of the clergy who participated 
in the services was expressed in the following resolution: 
“ The clergy assembled at St. John's School, Manlius, dur- 
ing this Epiphany week, by the invitation of their bishop, 
desire before they separate to convey to him their unani 
mous and hearty appreciation of his labors fur the deepen- 
ing of their spiritual life, and pray that the divine blessing 
may rest upon him and them, and bring full fruit from the 
precious seed sown during this holy season of retirement 
and devotion.” 





The record of a year’s work is thus reported to a lady 
patroness in the East by a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union in Wisconsin—a summary only. 
‘* New schools organized, 16; schools otherwise aided, 148; 
Sunday-school and other public addresses, 103, by which 
over 1,300 teachers and scholars were reached, beside 
parents and others: 423 families visited; 413 Bibles and 
Testaments distributed. I have held 14 Bible Readings, 
and many teachers’ meetings; taught Bible and other Sun- 
day-school classes; conducted Sunday-school Institutes 
and County Conventions; addressed Sunday-school pic- 
nics and day schools—some 2,500 persons in all. The 
schools aided were sometimes re-organized—often a more 
difficult work than organizing new schools. In most of the 
places reached the Sunday-school] is the only religious 
privilege enjoyed ; and before the Sunday-school mission- 
ary went to them the people had no relish for them. Now 
from many of them I am receiving frequent and earnest 
appeals to send them a preacher. Their plea is, ‘We want 
the Gospel,’ the last word strongly emphasized. Sixteen 
schools were supplied with libraries. And now *‘ What 
shalt the harvest be’ from the year’s planting and water- 
ing?’ 





The annual meeting of the Woman's Board of Missions 
was held at Springfield, Mass., Jan. 14and 15. The atten- 
dance was large, the representation of branch organiza- 
tions being especially full. Among the returned mission- 
aries present were Mrs. Wilder and Mrs. L. W. Mellen, 
from Africa, and Miss A. M. Payson, from China. Mrs. 
Albert Bowker, of Boston, presided, and was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the ensuing year. The secretary 
reports that there are now 20 branches, 865 auxiliary socie- 
ties, and 560 mission circles for children. The magazine 
published by the Board has added 1,100 to its circulation. 
The Board has under its care 75 missionaries, 85 Bible 
readers, 21 boarding schools, 5 homes for higher education 
and 67 village and day schools. The treasurer’s report 
showed that $73,793 had been received during the year. 
Good reports were also received from the branches in Mas- 
sachusetts and New York. Several women missionaries 
added greatly to the interest of the meeting by their 
stories of missionary work. 





Religion in the Hebrides.—Some interesting information 
as to the religious condition of the Hebrides was given ata 
meeting recently held in Glasgow. At the time of the 
Reformation these islands were left unvisited, and from 





then till aow they have continued very much in the same 
condition, almost exclusively Roman Catholic, and in the 
most primitive ignorance. At the present time, in a popu- 
lation of 500 in the island of Eriskay, there is only one 
Protestant family, while in the islands of South Uist, 
Barra, and Benbecula, with a population of about 8,000, 
it has been calculated that not one out of eight is a Protes- 
tant. To dispel the ignorance that prevails in these 
islands the public schools only go a certain way, and an 
association of Glasgow ladies maintains several schools for 
high-class education. 

The New York Sunday-School Associationwill vold its sec- 
ond Institute at the Broadway Tabernacle, January 26th, at 
7.30 o’clock. Mr. Ralph Wells will conduct the exercises, 
and the subject will be ‘‘ Teacher as a Helper to Superin- 
tendent.” The Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, the Rev. A. D. 
Vail and the Rev. Mr. Simpson will deliver addresses. 
Tbe Conductor will regard the teacher as one of a com- 
pany—securing home co-operation, describing teacher's 
visit to a scholar, and helping Superintendent in carrying 
out his plans. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The unofficial synod of the French Reformed Church, 
representing the orthodox section of the Church, will send 
two delegates to the Philadelphia Presbyterian Council. 

—The Brooklyn Presbytery denied the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke 
the investigation he asked for in reference to alleged slander- 
ous statements by Dr. Talmage. The Presbytery assembled 
in the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, but immediately 
adjourned to the Franklin Avenue’Church. 

—The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher delivered a lecture in the 
free course of the Cooper Union for the ‘* Advancement 
of Science and Art” Saturday evening in the large hall 
of the Cooper Institute. The hall was packed to the doors 
long before the lecture began and the doors were closed, but 
large crowds gathered at all the entrances, where they stood 
for some time vainly seeking admission. 

—A new denomination known as “The Methodist Church ”’ 
has been organized at Poiladelphia. Its doctrines are the 
same as those of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but its 
system is different. It has but one order in the ministry, 
that of elders, and to this order women are eligible. The 
only presiding officer is the President of the Annual Con- 
ference. The denomination has nine churches. 

—The Twenty-Seventh Anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the City of New York will be held 
Monday evening, Jan. 26, 18%0, in Association Hall. The Rev. 
E. G. Taylor, D. D., of Providence, and the Rey. Chas. 8. Rob- 
inson, D.D , of this city, will make addresses, and an abstract 
of the annual report will be read. Tickets of admission may 
be obtained at the Association Rooms free of charge on and 
after Monday the 19tb inst. 

—The consecration of the Rev. Thomas A. Starkey, D.D., 
the bishop-elect of Northern New Jersey, took place on Jan- 
uary 8th, in Grace church, Newark. The church was filled to 
its utmost capacity, and mapy were upable to gain admission. 
The bisbops of Roode Island, Long Isiand, New Jersey, Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, Kansas and Springficld attended, and 
between one hundred ano fifty and two bundred clergy from 
cities and parishes in and outside of the dioeese. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Edward Abbott, of Cambridge, Mass., was to re- 
ceive priest's orders Tuesday morning, Jan. 20tn. 

—On sunday, Jan. 4th, the congregation of the Rev. F. N. 
Peloubet, at Natick, Mass., pledg+d $9,000 during the morning 
service toward finishing the audience room of their new 
church, 

—The Reformed Chur: hes in the Northwest are greatly agi- 
tated over the Masonic question. The matter is likely to 
come before the next General Synod. 

—A new Congregational Church was organized at Rock- 
dale, Northbridge, Mass , Dec. 40th. Fifteen members of the 
Northbridge church constitute the new organization. 

—The Congregational Societies of Corinth and Hardwick, 
Vt., recently received a bequest of $2,000 each; those at 
Greensboro, Craftsbury and Glover, Vt., $1,000 each, the 
Northfield church $3,000, and the Royalton churen $6,000. 


THE WEST. 


—The Rev. E. J. Montague was installed Pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Rosendale, Wis., Jan. 15th, 1880. Ser- 
mon, by Pres. A. L. Chapin, D.D., of Beloit Coliege; Ins:alling 
Prayer, by the Rev. D. C. Curtis of Fort Howard; Right Hand 
of Fellowship, by the Rev. 8. W. Newman of Ripon; Charge 
to the Pastor, by Pres. E. H. Merrell, D.D., of Ripon College. 
and Charge to the People, by the Rev. F. B. Doe, Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions. 

—The Cheboygan Congregational Conference met at Gay- 
lord, Otsego County, Mich., Dec. 16th-18th. The Rev. Joseph 
Clemens, Moderator. The Rev. H. T. Evans preached the 
opening sermon. The Lord’s Day, the Second Advent, Claims 
of Benevolent Societies, Inspiration and Infant Baptism were 
the topics discussed. A new church building was dedicated. 
The cost, including furniture and bell, is $1,000. It is the first 
Congregational church in Otsego County, and the first along 
the northern 100 miles of the Mackinac division of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad. The Rev. Leroy Warren preached the 
dedication sermon, and the Rey. 8S. U. Bryant offered the dedi- 
catory prayer. 

FOREIGN. 

—The English Church Congress will be held at Leicester 
next year. 

—It is said that the Bishop of London will shortly institute 
proceedings to deprive Mr. Mackonochie of his rights of 
priesthood. 

—The errors of Ritualism are set in very clear light by the 
following letter, addreased to Bishop Copleston of Ceylon: 
“ We beg to remind your Grace that we are inhabitants of a 
country still to agreat extent heathen; that many of us 
were brought up as worshipers of idols; and that therefore 
the placing in churches of things which appear to be intend- 
ed as objects of material worship is more offensive to us 
than it might be did we not see those around us bowing down 
to wood and stone. We would also inform your Grace tha 
in heathen worsbip flowers and lights take a prominent place, 
and that their intimate connection with devil worship ren- 
ders them,in our view, a most undesirable adjunct in the 
service of the church.” 
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THE CONDITIONS OF HAPPINESS.' 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


s 

HE opening paragraphs of the Sermon on the 
Mount embody Christ’s statement of the condi- 
tions of true happiness. To the problem ‘“ how to be 
happy,” which all mankind are ever studying, Christ 
addresses himself; the answer he gives in a series of 
apothegms which he announces oracularly as spiritual 
axioms. If to disbelieve Christ is to be infidel, then 
the land and the Church are fuller of infidels than any 
of us would be really willing to allow; for who of us 

really believe in these axioms of Jesus of Nazareth? 

To begin with, Jesus helieves and teaches that hap- 
piness depends upon character, not upon condition; 
upon what we are, not upon where we are. The 
general belief is the reverse of this. ‘‘ Love in a 
cottage ’’ we reserve for novels; it has plenty of 
eulogists but few practical followers. ‘‘ Proputty, 
proputty, proputty,” is heard by a great many more 
than Tennyson’s Yorkshire farmer. Great virtues we 
admire; great fortunes we covet. The world goes out 
to see John the Baptist clothed in camel's-hair and 
feeding on locusts and wild honey; but it wants to be 
Dives, living delicately and clothed in soft raiment. 

Christ neither applauds nor condemns luxury; he 
simply ignores it. He does not think it makes any 
real difference in happiness: like Paul, man may 
sing in the dungeon; like Belshazzar, his knees may 
smite together with terror in the palace. The sources 
of happiness are within, not without, the soul. This is 
the truth which shines from the eight sides of this dia- 
mond of beatitudes. To he, not to have, is the true 
secret of bliss. 

This fundamental truth is illustrated in the enuncia- 
tion of eight spiritual laws, each embodying a sugges- 
tion of the peculiar happiness which belongs charac- 
teristically to each of eight separate virtues.? 

1. Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. The world esteems the proud- 
spirited ; Christ the poorin spirit; for to such it is 
easy to ebey the heavenly King, to follow Him who for 
love’s sake became a servant. The lowly in spirit 
accept rebuke, exercise repentance, and make confes- 
sion without the hard battle with pride of their more 
high-spirited neighbors. Life is a school, and a docile 
disposition is the first condition of happiness in its 
pupils. Christ’s character is the best interpretation 
of his teachings; and he who was meek and lowly in 
heart knew how to meet indignities with a quiet dig- 
nity that repelled insult, and even turned contempt 
into awe. It is not the little-spirited but the lowly- 
spirited whom he commends. 

2. Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall be com- 
forted. If comfort and consolation were synonymous 
this would be a most illogical beatitude ; it were surely 
better to have no sorrow than to have sorrow merely 
for the sake of its alleviations. But if we will go back 
to the old English we shall find that to be comforted is 
to be made strong. Blessed are they that mourn, for 
sorrow is the great strengthener; and to a noble soul 
strength of character is cheaply purchased if it only 
cost present ease and pleasure. Paul interpreted the 
spirit of this beatitude in his own experience: “ We 
glory in tribulations also; knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience experience, and expe- 
rience hope; and hepe maketh not ashamed; because 
the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost which is given unto us.”* The highest 
joy is an edelweiss; it grows only bosomed in the 
snow and nursed by tempests. There is no joy like 
divinely joyful sorrow, as there is no strength like the 
divinely strengthened weakness. This is the paradox 
of Christian experience. 

3. Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the 
earth. Blessed, says society, are the grasping and 
covetous, or blessed the selfishly shrewd and resolute ; 
blessed those who at least know their rights, and, 
knowing, dare maintain; for, whatever future har- 
vests may deny them, earthly harvests fill full their 
granaries. Blessed, says Christ, is the quiet and un- 
ambitious spirit; for, irrespective of reward hereafter, 
it obtains the prize here.‘ The grasping may have 
more; the meek enjoy more. ‘Selfish men,” says 
John Woolman, “‘ may possess the earth; it is the meek 
alone who inherit it, free from all defilements and per- 





1 International Sunday School Lesson: Feb. Ist.—Matt. v., 
1-16. Golden Text: Matt. v., 14. 

7] accept the general principle of interpretation adopted by 
** Vignette” io his recent arcicles in the Christian Union on the 
Beatitudes; and following him closely may, in some instances, 
copy even bis language unconsciously. 

* Rom, v., 3-5; comp. Eccles. vii., 2, 3; Isaiah |xi., 2,3; lxvi., 
13; Héb. xii., 11: Rev. vii., 14. 

* For the meaning of the word meek consult Matt. xxi., 5; 
1 Pet. ii. 4; James i., 21; fit., 18; 1 Pet. ili. 15, where the 
original Greek word is radically the same as that used here. 





plexities of unrighteousness.” The selfish do not know 
how even to enjoy what they possess ; the meek receive 
from the happiness of others even more enjoyment 
than they derive from their own. In the recent Christ- 
mas season it was not the child who got the most that 
enjoyed the most, but the child whose heart was most 
filled with contentment for himself and with anticipa- 
tions of pleasure in and for others. 

4. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled. This is the only 
hunger that is sure to be satisfied. A man may be rav- 
enous for wealth, good name, power, wisdom, or even 
great usefulness, and be disappointed: he may be bank- 
rupted by the folly or the crime of others; be whelmed 
in obloquy without his fault; be denied opportunity 
to use his native conscious strength; be denied all op- 
portunity for study or even for reflection; be con- 
demned to a life of comparative uselessness and inac- 
tion; even if he seems to others to succeed, he may be 
far from satisfied with his wealth, fame, power, wis- 
dom or even useful service. But if he hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness, a character God-like, 
Christ-like, he is certain to attain it; and it is certain 
to be more to him than in his wildest dream he 
imagined it could be. He will be satisfied, who has 
dreamed of this, when he awakes to find himself in 
God’s likeness.' 

5. Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. Mercy is the highest form of love; it is love 
toward the undeserving and the ill-deserving; it is a 
love which does not ask, Does he deserve help? but 
Does he need it? Blessed is he who is full of this love; 
so full that in him is no room for the spirit of revenge, 
or of contempt, or for that passionate abhorrence 
which men Mmiscall justice. Blessed, because to him 
both God and men shall show mercy in his undeserv- 
ing and ill-deserving. Over him they shall throw the 
mantle of mercy which he himself has woven for 
others. And who of us needs not at times for himself 
that tender consideration we are so unready to show 
to others? 

“In the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” ‘ , 

6. Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see 
God. According to prevalent philosophy, both pious 
and profane, God is a ‘‘theory of the universe;” 
whether a wise theory or not we are to determine by 
the ‘ scientific process.” Some profound thinkers are 
clear that he is a necessary hypothesis; others that he 
is unnecessary; still others, distraught between the 
two, declare that we do not and cannot know. This 
was not Christ’s road to God. God is not a theory to 
be arrived at by induction: he is a Person to be seen 
and known, as Moses saw him in the Mount. What 
the child sees in the mother is not merely the form and 
face; that may be as beautiful in the coffin as in the 
bed; but the life and love that illuminate the face. 
Ang as the human soul knows the soul of its friend, by 
spiritual sight and hearing and touch, so we may 
know the Great Soul of whom nature is the visible 
form and Jesus the spoken word. It is not, accord- 
ing to Jesus, the great in intellect that find God, 
nor the ‘‘scientific method” that conducts to him: 
it is the pure in heart that see God; it is the purity 
of inward life that leads to his presence. Is it 
not-.so? It is not the greatest scholars, but the de- 
voutest spirits, scholarly or unscholarly, who most 
clearly know God. To them he never can be the un- 
knowable, but always must be the great [Am. Tothe 
muddy or the ruffied lake the starry heavens may be but 
a tradition; the pure lake receives them into and re- 
flects them from its bosom. God ‘a theory of the 
universe”! It is the universe that is a theory; God is 
the one great indisputable fact of the soul that hath 
fellowship with him. 

7. Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be 
called the children of God. Who make peace by their 
words; better, by their pacific disposition; best of all, 
by making purity,—mother and nurse of peace; who 
make it as the well-beloved Son of God made it by his 
character, his teaching, his life. These not only shall 
be Gcd’s children, they shall be called so. Men shall 
see in them God’s image, around them, the halo of a 
true sainthood. 

&. Blessed are they which are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Christianity is a religion of courage. The effeminate 
virtues have been overrated; the manly virtues have 
been underrated. When Peter makes out his inventory 
of a Christian character? he puts virtue, that is manli- 
ness, first. When Christ went up to Jerusalem his 
disciples followed on, amazed at the dauntless quiet 
courage that carried him to a Passion so clearly fore- 
seen.* Luther at the Diet of Worms is not so heroic a 





} Psalms xvii, 15; Ixv., 4: cvii., 9. 
22 Peter i., 5-7. 
3 Mark x., 32-34. 





figure as Christ in the Court of Caiaphas. The good 
Christian is a good soldier; and cowardice is as un- 
Christian as it is unsoldierlike. To him that desires 
but dares not there is no promise; you can come to the 
Palace Beautiful only by facing the lions. * There is no 
hope of victory for him that fears and flees. ‘ He that 
shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved.” 
‘* Be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee a 
crown Of life.” He that will lie rather than suffer for 
truth’s sake is a liar; he has never crossed the bound- 
aries of the kingdom of truth. He that has proved 
allegiance to righteousness by suffering for righteous- 
ness’ sake is blessed; for he has received the witness 
that he is the King’s son. We know not what we are 
till peril and persecution have tried us. 

After the annunciation of these eight great laws of 
the spiritual kingdom, Christ turns from the great con- 
gregation to the twelve whom he has just ordained. 
‘* Blessed are ye when men shall revile you.” P 
“Ye are the salt of the earth.” “Ve are the 
light of the world.” ‘* Let your light 80 shine 
before men.” The heart which has joy in time of sor- 
row, and hope in time of despair, is the savor of the 
community. He who though troubled on every side is 
not distressed, though perplexed is not in despair, 
bearing about in his body the spirit of self-sacrifice of 
his Master, makes manifest his Master’s hidden life of 
peace and joy.’ If he have not this spirit of cheerful 
self-sacrifice his religion is a cant that deserves to be 
trodden under foot of men. If he has, it is a light 
that gives joy so the whole household. Blessed is he 
who carries ever in his own heart such a light that he 
has only to Jet it shine. By his unconscious influence 
he carries a savor and an illumination in his very 
presence, which becomes to others as the very pres- 
ence of his Father which is in heaven. 





PALIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL ‘THOUGHT.—Christians are as lights in the 
world to help others. 

Ist. To talk about lights and their uses. 

Name all of the different kinds of lights there are in 
this world. The sun, moon, stars, lamps, candles, and 
gas will probably be mentioned. Let the uses of lights 
then be asked for. To make things grow, to make the 
world beautiful, to make us happy, to show us the way, 
will probably be among the replies. 

2d. To teach that God wants people to be like lights. 

Ask if anybody in the class can repeat a verse in the 
Bible about people being like lights. (It would have 
been well if the assignment had been made last Sun- 
day.) ‘‘ Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 

1 can say a little verse of poetry about little children 
being like little lights in the world: 

‘** Jesus bids us shine 
With a clear, pure light. 
Like a little candle 
Burning in the nigbt; 
And 80 we must shine- 
You in your small curner, 
And Lin mine.” 

Ask the children if they think that people shine 
when they have bright eyes that ‘‘ look like new ones,” 
as the little boy said; or is it when their faces are clean 
and bright? Thus by a little playfulness the teacher 
will succeed in arousing both curiosity and interest. 

3d. To teach who are the light of the world. 

Let the teacher write the Golden Text, ‘‘ Ye are the 
light of the world,” on the blackboard, or, if teaching 
a small class, on a slate or on a piece of paper, and 
say to the children, ‘‘ Now, I am going to write a list 
of people whom Jesus says are the light of the world. . 
Look carefully and see if you can find anybody that you 
know.” The list will stand thus: 

Ye are the light of the world. 

The poor in spirit. 

They that mourn. 

The meek. 

They which hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

The merciful. 

The pure in heart. 

The peacemakers. 

They which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 

Remind the children what they said that the different 
kinds of light make (see first point); then teach them 
that these persons are called the light of the world 
because they make goodness grow in other hearts; 
because they help to make others beautiful to God; 
because they make themselves and others happy, and 
because they show others the way to please God. 

4th. To teach that they get their light from Jesus. 

There can be no better way to do this than by refer- 
ence to the moon, which shines with only the reflected 
light of the sun; and so no one can have “light” in 
bimself, but only as he gets it from Jesus. 
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PROFESSOR SHEDD’S ROMANS:.' 

This is a single volume of a little over four hundred 
pages; on the Greek text, which is printed over the 
notes; wholly critical and doctrinal; comprehensible 
only by the professional student, for whose use it is 
exclusively intended; compact in style, careful in 
scholarship; lacking in those generic views which 
characterize the commentaries of Jowett and Stanley ; 
purely intellectual; remorselessly logical, with no 
more feeling than is to be found in a Legendre ora 
Euclid. 

We cordially agree with Professor Shedd that this 
Epistle “ ought to be the manual of the theological 
student and clergyman, because it is an inspired system 
of theology,” and then we part company with him. His 
commentary seems to us an able and admirable exposi- 
tion of what Paul did not teach. We regard the six- 
teenth and seventeenth verses of the first chapter as 
the text of the entire Epistle—the seed out of which all 
the book grows. Professor Shedd passes these critical 
verses by with twelve lines of comment,as a mere 
transition from the introduction to the body of the 
letter. We regard ‘“ righteousness,” as Paul uses the 
term, as nearly equivalent to a godly character, and 
the righteousness of God as the character of God bim- 
self, and therefore the character which in redemption 
he is working out in his children. Professor Shedd 
maintains that there are two kinds of righteousness, 
and that the ‘‘ righteousness of God” is a kind of ar- 
tificial righteousness which God miraculously imputes 
—not imparts—to the believer in Professor Sheda’s 
views of Christ and the Christian system. This seems 
to us as absurd as to suppose that Christ is talking of 
two kinds of righteousness when-he says that the 
righteousness of his disciples must exceed that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, which is simply a significant 
and strong way of saying that they have no righteous- 
ness at all. To Paul obedience to laws is not right- 
eousness, and never was and never could be, since 
conduct is not and never can be the equivalent of 
character. Tous it seems clear that Paul labors all 
through the first two chapters of the Epistle to show 
the narrow-minded Jews that God is a God of even- 
handed justice, who treats all men on the same princi- 
ple, Jew and Gentile, wise and ignorant, professed 
believer and pagan, and that to all of every nation 
and creed he will render according to his works: to 


every evil worker contending against such measure of 


truth as he possesses, punishment; to every true 
seeker after righteousness by patient continuance in 
right-doing, divine help here and eternal life hereafter. 
To Professor Shedd the promise of chapter ii., 6, 7, is 
purely hypothetical, and is to be regarded as though it 
read, If any man ever did or could seek after glory and 
honor and immortality by patient continuance in well- 
doing he would have eternal life; but no one ever did, 
and no one ever will, and therefore no man has a 
chance on this-plane of equal divine justice, and sym- 
pathy, and love. Tous it appears certain that Paul 
believed, as John did, that ** God is love,” and that his 
love was toward all-his children. Professor Shedd 
helds that ‘‘in the classical and usual sense, God, as 
holy, hated both Jacob and Esau, because both were 


the sinful children of Adam, and were alike chil- 
dren of wrath;” and this apparently before either 
had done good or evil. To us it seems clear that 


Paul in the fifth chapter is perfectly explicit that 
uo man is ever punished under the divine admin- 
istration for another man’s sin, that no one is 
punished because Adam sinned, that all are dead be- 
cause all have consciously and willfully sinned; to 
Prof. Shedd, that Paul desires to state explicitly 
that ‘‘all men can act en masse and at once,” and that 
the guilt of the race rests not upon the fact that men 
actually do the things which they know to be wrong, 
but ‘upon the doctrine of the natural and substantial 
unity of Adam and his posterity in the first act of sin,” 
so that the declaration of the Apostle, that ‘all men 
have sinned,” means that all were in Adam by ‘‘real 
existence,” not by ‘‘ representation,” and so sinned in 
him. To us it seems clear that the object in the 9th 
and 10th chapters is to break down the narrow preju- 
dices of the Jews by showing from their own history 
that God could and did include in his infinite compas- 
sion many who knew nothing of the Jewish people or 
the Mosaic law ; the same object which Christ had in his 
first sermon at Nazareth, when the people mobbed him 
for showing them out of the Bible that God had shown 
compassion on the heathen, in the cases of Naaman 
and the woman of Sarepta; to Prof. Shedd Paul’s 
object seems to be to show not how broad God can be, 
but how narrow he has a right to be in his exclusion 





‘A Critical and Doctrinat Commentary upon the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Romans. By W.G.T. Skedd, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the Union Theological Seminary. 
Soribner’s Sons. 


of men from his compassion and sympathy. Never- 
theless, widely and radically as we dissent from Prof. 
Shedd, both as a theologian and as an interpreter, we 
heartily commend this commentary to the ministers and 
theological students for whom it is especially prepared. 
There is not a cowardly line in the book; we have not 
discovered one that is ambiguous. Prof. Shedd out- 
Calvin’s Calvin. He is not impeded from following to 
their logical conciusion his premises, no matter to 
what views of God or what conception of the divine 
government they may lead him. No sympathies or 
sentiments rise up in rebellion against his logic; or if 
they do, they are slaughtered with as little mercy as an 
Alva would show to a rebellious Huguenot; and they 
have not even time to cry for pity. 

It is often said that the doctrines of a limited 
atonement, absolute decrees, foreordination, reproba- 
tion, original sin in Adam and eternal sin because of 
it are no longer known. They will be found in this 
volume in clearer lines and stronger colors than in 
Calvin's Institutes ; and this volume is from the profes- 
sor of systematic theology in what is the second, if 
not the first seminary in the land in the number of its 
students and the general extent of its influence. The 
book deserves study as an admirably clear and lucid 
expression of a system of theology which seems to us 
as remote from the gospel as any system can be which 
still holds fast to the cardinal truth that if a sinner 
truly repents and asks pardon of God for Christ’s sake 
he will receive it; and as false to Paul’s true meaning 
as any exegesis can be which is critically painstaking 
and intellectually sincere. 


GILBERT STUART? 

No American portrait painter has achieved so wide a 
fame as Gilbert Stuart. This arose in part from his 
solid merit as an artist, and in part from his good 
fortune in painting the portrait of Gen. Washington, 
which has given to the world the face by which he has 
been and is to be forever known. Stuart was born in 
1756 in Rhode Island and died in Boston in 1828. He was 
aman of strong nature, frank to brusqueness, bold, of 
a free tongue and with a good edge toit. He had an 
ample temper, and was as generous with that as he was 
with money and everything else. He left Boston in the 
last ship which escaped on the eve of the Revolution, 
became a pupil of West, attended Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
lectures, plaxed a church organ for his part support, 
worked hard both in the study of nature and of the 
works of artists. He became not only popular but dis- 
tinguished at a time when West and Reynolds were 
reigning names. He married, was careless of his 
money, social and convivial, drawing around him the 
best wits in London and afterward in Dublin. But he 
felt his country pulling at his heart. He was ambitious 
to paint Washington. In 1792 he landed in New York. 
At once he had immense patronage and immense reye- 
nue. But his pocket was as open as his mouth, and 
took in only to run through and shoot out. He was 
thoroughly a man of society. Much as he enjoyed his 
art, he enjoyed genial living men more. He was him- 
self a charming talker, full of anecdote, witty, sarcas- 
tic, easily capable of anger, generous, without envy, at 
good will especially with brother artists, and most 
kind and encouraging to young artists, and, on the 
whole, a keen, strong, manly man. 

As an artist, strong in representing the human face, 
seeing that in each which he possessed not in com- 
mon, but as his own peculiarity of character, diligent 
in working out things which he liked, and careless of 
what he did not like. Upon the head and face he be- 
stowed his whole soul. He said, ‘‘1 copy the works of 
God, and leave clothes to tailors and mantua-makers.”’ 
As a colorist he was not surpassed in his day, nor in 
any day. West said, ‘‘It is of no use to steal Stuart’s 
colors; if you want to paint as he does you must steal 
his eyes.” a 

The artist Leslie hit the very truth in saying, “It 
was fortunate that an artist existed in the time of 
Washington who could hand him down looking like a 
gentleman.” It was fortunate that there was an artist 
worthy to hand down the faces of our generals, states- 
men and courtly women in a manner worthy of the 
heroes of the Revolution. and of the early days of na- 
tional independence. 

This life of Stuart is edited by Geo. C. Mason with 
excellent taste, and with as much fullness as the scanty 
materials would allow. The publishers have done ad- 
mirable justice to the book. Itis worthy of its theme, 
and must be found on the shelves not only of well read 
artists but of all who, as a part of a liberal education, 
are interested in art. 

The North Americans of Antiquity. Their Oriyin, Mi- 
grations and Type of Civilization. Considered. By John 
T. Short. (Harper & Brothers.) This is the latest, amd for 
popular purposes, we judge, the best treatise on this sub- 
ject. It is a work of a little ever five hundred pages, and 


1Lifeof Gilbert Stuart, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1879. Quarto, 
illustrated. 





is written by one who is an enthusiastic archzolegist. It is 

not easy for us to conceive that this country was occu- 

pied by a race of men considerably advanced in civilization 

at an epoch not only prior to any authentic history but 

prior to its occupation by those North American Indians 
whom, until comparatively recently, we have been accus- 
tomed to regard erronevusly as true aborigines. It is now 

well established that they were preceded by a race of men 

considerably in advance of them in intellectual capacity 

and culture. These men were architects, displaying con- 
siderable skill in the structure of houses upon the very sur- 
face of precipitous cliffs in the far west, where their 
buildings of sun-burned bricks were coustructed in the 
} most inaccessible sites as a means of protection from their 
enemies. Tey were artists; pottery showing considerable 
artistic skill both in structure and decoration being found 
in the uncovered mounds in great quantities... They 
were familiar with the use of the metals; very many 
traces of their work being found ip long abandoned 
copper mines in the vicinity of Lake Superior, whither 
they seem to bave resorted from their more southern resi 

dences only during the summer season. They had some 
knowledge of science, especially astronomy, and used a 
rude kind of telescope without a lens: a tube of stone 
which, by shutting out extraneous light, enabled them to 
discern distant objects more clearly. They were a race 
of warriors; and there are indications that they possessed 
asystem of beacon-light telegre phy, analogous to that used 
in historic times in Scotland, by means of which the whole 
country, perhaps, from the Mississippi River to the Alle- 
ghany range could be aroused for concerted action very 
quickly. Some of their works constructed for detense are 
quite extensive, while others afford indications of worship 
which involved human sacrifices. In treating such a sub- 
ject the temptation is very great, even to scientists, to sub- 
stitute fancies for facts and imaginative theories for well 
authenticated discoveries. Mr. Short never seems to yield 
to this temptation; if he errs in any direction it is by ex- 
cessive caution. His book would be more popular, though 
probably less useful to the archzological student, if he de- 
voted less space to the discussion of the investigations and 
the theories of previous authors in the same field. His 
caution, however, gives him the confidence of his readers, 
and we think no one can arise from the perusal of his 
book without the conviction that all which he has claimed 
for the antiquity of man on this continent, if not much 
more, has been made good by his record of unquestionable 
discoveries. 

President McCosh’s Works. Five volumes. (Robert 
Carter & Bro.) This edition of Dr. McCosh’s works in- 
cludes his ‘‘ Method of the Divine Government,” ** Typical 
Forms and Special Ends in Creation,’ ‘‘ Intuitions of 
the Mind,” ‘* Defense of Fundamental Truth” and *‘ Scot- 
tish Philosophy.” These are his principal works, and those 
by which he will be best known as a theological! teacher. 
We are glad that his publishers have put them in this uni- 
form edition ; they are well worthy the honor accorded to 
them. Dr. McCosh isa radical thinker, much more radical 
than he is generally supposed to be. Both in his ** Method 
of Divine Government” and his ‘“‘ Typical Forms ”’ he has 
brought the inductive system to bear upon the discussion 
of theology, and he adopts the same method in his “ Intu- 
itions of the Mind,”’ where its adoption is, however, some- 
what less original. It may not seem to require great cour- 
age or originality for a man to inquire not what according 
to his notions the divine government must be assumed to be, 
but what from an examination of natural phenomena it is 
actually seen to be: but the former is the ordinary method 
of theology, the latter is Dr. McCosh’s method; and if his 
work in this respect is valuable for what he has himself ac- 
complished by the adoption of the inductive method, it is 
still more valuable for what will be accomplished in the 
future by those whoadopt,his method and push it out in still 
wider research and with bolder courage. Wedo not know 
how far Dr. McCosh’s works serve the purpose of treatises 
on systematic theology in fact, but we do not think of any 
three volumes more valuable for the theological student, 
who desires not so much to learn what previous scholars 
have thought out in this field as to acquire a habit of inde- 
pendent observation and induction for himself, than Dr. 
McCosh’s three works on the “Divine Government,” 
“Typical Forms” and the “ Intuitions of the Mind.” 

The Workman : His False Friends and His True Friends, 
By Rev. J. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. (American Tract So- 
ciety.) The American Tract Society is to be congratulated 
for baving so far stepped out of its well-beaten track as to 
publish this httle volume. It has not the terse, proverbial, 
homely wit of Benjamin Franklin nor the peculiar atmos- 
pheric lucidity of Bastiat, but it is nevertheless a book 
greatly to be commended to students of the industrial 
problems of to-day. Its practical counsels are sound, 
though its insight into all the great problems which under- 
lie the present cummunistic discussion is not very pro- 
found. As in the thirteenth century England was passing 
through a transition in which political power was gradu- 
ully passing from the hands of the cultured and wealthy 
few into the hands of the Zreat masses of the people—a 
transition accompanied with great violence and disorder 
and with abundant demonstrations of rapacity on the part 
of the nobles and ignorance and incapacity on the part of 
the populace—so now we are passing through a transition 
the inevitable result of which will be the transfer of the 
great industries trom the control of a few to that of the 
many—a transition accompanied with many crude sug- 
gestions and raw and foolish experiments. Dr. Thompson 
nowhere recognizes the existence of this transitional peri- 
od, but writes to workmen ov the assumption that they are 
always to be hired; and as the great majority of them, in 
the present generation at least, will be hired workmen, 
and as the book is written by one who has sympathy for 
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them, practical common sense, and a high appreciation of 
the obligations of honor, it is for its purpose perhaps more 
valuable than it would be if it were more profound in its 
insight and broader in its horizon. 

Studies of the Greek Poets. By John Addington Sy- 
monds. (Harper & Brothers,) If Mr. Symonds had writ- 
ten nothing else, this work would amply establish his 
claims as a ripe scholar and a writer of rare beauty and 
power. Those only who have gone over the ground tra- 
versed by these volumes and are familiar with the materi- 
als which have entered into their composition can rightly 
value the wide range of information and the ability which 
have made Greek literature live again in its genius, its art 
and its humanity. Mr. Symonds’s enthusiasm for intel- 
lectual achievement in its noblest forms is one of the finest 
features of his work. He vitalizes the age which he recalls, 
and infuses into antiquity a color and naturalness which 
make it contemporaneous and comprehensible. These 
volumes are the story of Greek genius. They are not dry 
records of poems and histories and plays, but a picture of 
the most unbroken and brilliant flowering of intellect 
which the world has seen. If they have any serious blem- 
ish it is an excess of enthusiasm, a diction too ornate 
and splendid. The style, however, is, in the main, free 
and rich. The chapters on various phases of the Homeric 
literature are specially noticeable for fine insight and com- 
prehension of a distant sge and a dead civilization; while 
those on the Lyric poets and the Idyllists are masterpieces 
of delicate and sympathetic criticism. Thestrength of the 
work is perhaps more distinctly felt in the treatment of 
the Greek drama than elsewhere; but each chapter has 
an individual value and charm. The discussion of Greek 
art fitly closes a work which every lover of good books 
will prize as a genuine acquisition, and which must be re- 
garded as a valuable contribution to the best English 
literature. 

The Nineteenth Century opens with a striking article on 
Russian Nihilism, which is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge on this comparatively unknown stibject. The 
author quotes extensively from the writings of Michael 
Bakunin, whom he characterizes as the father of N:hilism, 
and who declsres that it is the mission of Nihilists to 
destroy the lies which are at the foundation of social false- 
hood; the first lie being God, and the second Right. It is 
hardly, however, more fair to judge Nihilism from the 
utterances of this extreme radical than for Roman Catho- 
lics to judge Protestantism from the utterances of Renan 
or Strauss. Of the other articles, those of interest to the 
general reader will be Wallace’s ‘‘ Origin of Species and 
Genera ;” Mr. Mallock on ‘ Theistic Methodism,” a brill- 
iant specimen of controversial wri'ing. The issue is 
ratber more distinctively and exclusively English than the 


average. Inthe Contemporary Review Professor Calder- 
wood’s “Review of Herbert Spencer on the Data of Ethics ;”’ 
Matthew Brown's ‘‘ Review of the Letters of Charles 
Dickens,’’ and Carl Hildebrandt’s ‘‘ Historical Review of 


’ 


England in the Eighteenth Century,” are the articles of 
popular interest. Mr. Douglas’s article on ‘* Chinese 
Drama ” is entertaining rather than valuable, and Profes- 
sor Lotze’s ‘* Historical Review of Philosophy in the last 
Forty Years” will hardly be read except by philosophical 
students. (International News Company). 

The Typology of Scripture. By Patrick Fairbairn, D.D., 
ninth edition. (N. Tibbals & Sons.) This edition is an 
exact reprint of the last English edition with the excep- 
tion of the index, which is enlarged so as to contain 
double the matter of the previous index. The book is 
furnished to subscribers at greatly reduced prices. The 
Old Testament is a book of object-lessons, and no one can 
read it thoroughly who does not make a study of its sys- 
tem of object-teaching. Dr. Fairbairn holds a position 
midway between those who find a type in every Old Testa- 
ment narrative—who, for example, discover in Jacob’s 
putting on a hair garment to deceive his father a type of 
the Christian being robed in the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ—and those who hold to the principle that nothing 
is to be regarded as a type in the Old Testament that is not 
distinctly declared so to be by the New Testament. While 
he sometimes falls into the temptation to which all special- 
ists are subjected, of overrating the importance of his 
theme, he is generally sober and cautious, and his work, 
if it does not represent the general view of the great mass 
of interpreters, at all events is one that comes nearer har- 
monizing their conflicting views than any other. 

The Ponca Chiefs. By Zylyff, with an introduction by 
Inshtatheamba (Bright Eyes.) (Lockwood, Brooks & Uo.) 
The papers of which this little pamphlet is made up have 
most of them been published in the daily journals; and the 
facts of which it is the history have most of them been 
given in brief in our columns. The introduction by Bright 
Eyes is an admirable specimen of clear, simple English; we 
can imagine vo better argument against the abomina- 
tions of the reservation system than that afforded by read- 
ing this introduction and then turning to page fifty-five 
and reading Commissioner Hayt’s letter, and considering 
that, upon the principles laid down in that letter, this 
bright and cultured lady can be sent back by the United 
States authorities to the barbarista from which she has 
emerged. The profits from this little book are devoted to 
aiding in prosecuting the legal proceedings to secure for 
the Indian his right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 
are willing to contribute to this cause to send fifty cents to 
Lockwood & Co., Boston, for the book. 

In turning the pages of the bound volumes of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly a great many delightful hours are recalled; 
hours that we have spent during the year with Lydia 
Blood on board ‘*The Lady of the Aroostook; with Irene 
the Missionary in her Syrian home; with Rosamond and 
the Conductor and with the Conductor and Rosamond ; 


We cordially recommend those of our readers who 





with Aurora Church at the Pension Beaurepas; with 
George’s Little Girl; with ‘‘H. H.” in her visit to Lead- 
ville; with the singers who have made the successive issues 
of the magazine melodious ; with the essayists and critics, 
historians and biographers who have added so much that 
is of permanent value to its pages and enabled it to main- 
tain its well-earned reputation for being the distinctively 
American magazine. Among all the monthlies, in point 
of literary quality the “ Atlantic” easily takes a fore- 
most rank. To be numbered with its contributors is to 
have gained admission to the most desirable literary circle 
of the country, and to be included among its readers is to 
have secured a pleasure that is perpetually renewed as the 
months come and go. 

Endless Punishment in the Very Words of its Advocates. 
By Thomas J. Sawyer. (Universalist Publishing House.) 
The object of this little treatise appears to be to present 
the doctrine of eternal punishment in the most odious and 
intolerable light; and for this purpose the author has gone 
through the works of orthodox writers and culled from 
them not those presentations which commend the doctrine, 
or which were intended to commend the doctrine, to 
the reason and to the moral sense, but those which pre- 
sent it in its most revolting aspects. It is worth while for 
orthodox teachers and preachers to read what has been said 
on this subject by those who have gone before them, but 
this kind of scholarship is not very broad; and the awful 
problem, ‘‘ What is the future destiny of those who in this 
life persistently resist all beneficent and healing influences?” 
is not to be determined by the wild utterances of fierce 
and intolerant dogmatism, on the one hand, any more 
than by the mild utterances of illusive hope on the other. 

That most industrious writer for young people, the Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, has given to his many readers a new 
volume entitled Stories of War Told by Soldiers, (Roberts 
Brothers.) It has this value, in addition to the charm of 
Mr. Hale’s style and spirit, that the documents are real 
history and will give the boys a perfectly reliable account 
of the things which seem hardly to belong to the years be- 
fore their birth or in their babyhood. The story of our 
civil war is fast becoming a part of history past, and Mr. 
Hale has done well to provide for his young readers an 
account of the time in which our present difficult political 
situation was grounded. The series of which this is the 
first volume is to contain ‘‘ Stories of the Sea told by Sail- 
ors” and ‘*‘ Stories of Adventure told by Adventurers.” 

A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains. By Isabella L. 
Bird. (Putnams.) Miss Bird has given the public an 
account of her adventures during a three months’ visit to 
the Rocky Mountains, as exhibited in her correspondence 
during that time with her sister. The work is attractively 
written in a bright, vivacious style, and presents many 
pictures of truly Western life. We, however, very much 
questiop whether many ladies would care to undertake a 
similar three months’ journey alone through the roughest 
mining region of our country. Certainly Miss-Bird’s ac- 
countof her adventures in 1878 gives no hints of the civil- 
ization that we saw in the same places in 1876, but rather 
conveys the impression of the West as a barbaric wilder- 
ness of wild animals and wilder men. 

The Natural Resources of the United States. By J. Har- 
ris Patton. (D. Appleton & Co.) This little volume is the 
latest publication in Appleton’s series of ‘‘ Science Prim- 
ers,” and is designed to give a clear and concise account of 
the almost boundless resources that Nature has bestowed 
on our country. The book commences with a short de- 
scription of the geographical advantages of the United 
States. It is followed by a statement of the mineral 
wealth of the country, partieular attention being de- 
servedly given to our treasures in coal, oil, and: iron. 
Under the head of climate the various health resorts are 
described, and the volume closes with a narration of the 
agricultural facilities enjoyed by America. The work is 
written attractively and contains much valuable informa- 
tion. 

Methodism, Old and New, by J. R. Flanigan (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.), is not in any sense a contribution to the 
literatur® of Methodism. Its contents are trite and its 
style crude. It devotes much of its story to the rise and 
progress of Methodism in Philadelphia. It may possibly 
be acceptable to those who desire a sketchy account of 
a great religious revolution, and would have been well 
enough as newspaper articles in a religious journal of not 
much literary pretension. The book began in this way, 
and its present enlarged scope is due, the author assures 
us, to the “favorable reception” these articles met. They 
are too unfinished to have permanent form given them 
as a volume. 

Life and Words of Christ. By ( ‘unningham Geikie, D.D. 
The American Book Exchange have done a great service 
in bringing this Life of Christ into a single volume and in 
cheap form, making it accessible to every Bible student. 
For the library we greatly prefer Appleton’s sumptuous 
edition, but many can purchase this little volume who 
cannot afford that finer one. The omission of the notes 
will be a serious loss to scholars and careful students. 
Geikie’s Life of Christ is less historical and less popular 
but more sober and substantial in its scholarship than 
Farrar’s. It lacks in spiritual insight, but presents the 
externalities of Christ’s life trustworthily and effectively. 

Worth Keeping (W. L. Greene & Co., Boston) is a selec- 
tion of various essays, poems, and sketches, reproduced 
from the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” and designed as a premium 
for future subscribers. Though fragmentary in its con- 
tents the book possesses the charm of variety, and as the 
authors whose productions it contains are all of sterling 
merit, the book is one which may usefully Jie on the parlor 
table, and is always certain to pleasantly wile away anodd 
half hour, Though the work is not on sale, it will probably 
not be the less widely circulated on that account, 
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AFTERGLOW. 
By CAROLINE LESLIE. 


( 1 RANDMOTHER pac‘s with stately tread 
Forward and back through the quaint old room, 
Out of the firelight, dancing and red, 
Into the gathering dusk and gloom, + 
Forward and back, in her silken dress 
With its falling ruffles of frost-like lace; 
A look of the deepest tenderness 
In the faded lines of her fine old face. 





Warm on her breast ia his red night-gown 
Like a scarlet lily the baby lies, 
While softly the tired lids droop down 
Over the little sleepy eyes. 
Grandmother sings to him sweet and low, 
And memories come with the cradle-song 
Of the days when she sang it long ago, 
When her life was young and her heart was strong. 


Grandmother’s children have left her now ; 
The large old house is a shadowed place; 
But shining out in the sunset glow 
Of her life, like astar, comes the baby’s face. 
He lies where of old his father lay: 
Softly she sings him the same sweet strain; 
Till the years intervening are swept away, 
And the joy of life’s morning is hers again. 


Grandmother's gray head is bending low 
Over the dear little downy one; , 

The steps of her pathway are few to go; 
The baby’s journey is just begun. 

Yet the rosy dawn of his childish love 
Brightens the evening that else were dim; 

And in after years, from the home above, 
The light of her blessing will rest on him. 








OF MEATS. 
By Mrs. Henry WarRD BEECHER. 


5 AST week we spoke of the importance of perfectly 

prepared and cooked bread. This week we would 
call the attention of young housekeepers to the impor- 
tance, as a matter of health as well as comfort, of 
cooking meats in the best possible manner. 

In boiling fresh meat of any kind there should be 
always sufficient water to entirely cover the meat and 
to last until the meat is satisfactorily cooked. The 
water should always be boiling hot, and the vessel in 
which it is cooked so large that the meat will not touch 
the sides; giving room for the water to entirely sur- 
round as well as more than cover it. Keep the lid on, 
closely covering the kettle, and it will require less time 
and fuel to cook the meat. There is no need of remov- 
ing the cover at all except as it may be desirable now 
and then to look in and see that the water is not wast- 
ing too fast, and to remove the scum. When possible 
use soft, filtered water. By putting meat into boiling 
water one secures more of the juices and rich flavor of 
the meat. If boiled too fast the meat will be hardened 
in cooking, and no boiling will make it tender. Let 
the water be boiling, not scalding hot merely, when 
the meat touches it; then remove the kettle from the 
hottest part of the stove to where the temperature will 
not rise above 190°; keep it at that heat and let it sim- 
mer till done. Half a cup of cold water poured in four 
or five times during the process of cooking the meat 
will help the scum, or coagulated blood, and all impu- 
rities to rise. This scum must be very carefully and 
thoroughly removed as it rises. 

Fresh meat will need longer time to boil than that a 
day or two old; alittle more than a quarter of an hour 
to every pound is usually long enough. Never take up 
the meat with a fork, because by thus piercing it much 
of the juice and flavor flow into the liquor, making 
the broth (which should always be saved for soup 
stock) richer, to be sure, but detracting from the rich- 
ness of the meat more than is desirable. A stout twine 
should be tied around the meat when first put into the 
water, and it can be lifted from the kettle, when done, 
by this string; a loop on the end will make it easy to 
lift out by a large iron fork. Do not add the salt to 
boiling meat until more than half done. The meat will 
be tenderer and juicier for leaving the seasoning until 
the last. 

For stews, stone jars are much better than metal 
kettles or saucepans. The old brown or red earthen 
jar does not stand heat as well, and is also unsafe from 
the lead used in the glazing. This glazing is easily 
cracked by the use of salt, and thus the lead will be 
brought in contact with the contents of the jar; the 
stone jar is not injured by heat, which it retains longer 
than metal, and is readily cleaned. The lid should be 
fitted tightly, so as to prevent escape of steam. 

In buying meat for a stew choose that which has 
been carefully dressed and free from blood. Put into 
the saucepan or stone jar boiling water—a quart to a 
pound af meet will make the liquor very rich. That is 
no fault; still, if richer than is liked, it can he weak- 





ened by adding a little boiling water when the salt is 
added—that is, when the stew is two-thirds done; 
about a teaspoonful of salt to a quart of liquor. Bring 
the water gradually back to the boiling point after the 
meat has been put in—of course, at first, the cold meat 
lowers the temperature. As soon as it boils remove 
all scum that has risen; set the jar back where it will 
simmer and not quite boil, and let it remain in this 
state till the liquor is thoroughly filled with the flavor 
of the meat. Skim often and quickly, till no more 
scum rises; cover steam-tight immediately. Before 
adding the salt carefully remove all the fat. It is nicer 
to use for frying, or suet puddings, before the salt is 
added. When no more fat rises put in the salt. 

A stew is very nourishing if prepared as above, and 
it is one of the most economical dishes ; for although it 
is, of course, best when made of the choicest meat, yet 
any kind of meat may be used, either together or sepa- 
rately, as most convenient, and be exceedingly palat- 
able. Those bits that cannot be prepared nicely in any 
other way can, by judicious seasoning and careful 
stewing—keeping all the steam with the meat so that 
the flavor will not escape—be made into a most excel- 
lent and healthful dish. Almost all the odd bits and 
ends from meat which the butcher pares off, all gristly 
bits, shanks, knuckles and feet, can only be made fit 
for the table by stewing. Those pieces require longer 
time to cook tender than many other pieces; but a 
sensible woman, with any tact for good management, 
will put them on the stove as she goes about other 
work, and with very little care convert them—with a 
proper proportion of vegetables and judicious season- 
ing—into a most nutritious and attractive dish, more 
enjoyable than some of the more expensive joints. 

Housekeepers who are obliged to study economy will 
do wisely to watch the markets for many articles 
which will otherwise go to waste, but which if she has 
skill and intelligence can be prepared so as to be pref- 
erable, under the circumstances, to that which would 
cost much more money. Bones, for instance, which 
can be bought for five cents, contain much that is ex- 
ceediugly nutritious. They should be cracked into 
quite small pieces, so that all the richness may be ob- 
tained. Just before a dish prepared from such mate- 
rials is done, vegetables of all kinds can be cut small 
and added ; carrots, turnips, cabbage, parsnips, onions, 
celery, beets, vegetable marrow—all of these can be 
used in a stew with excellent effect, or, if preferred, 
may be cooked in a separate dish. 

Baked Meats. No oven can ever bake meat that will 
at all compare for deliciousness with that which is 
roasted; but many stoves are so made that roasting is 
impossible, and the ‘‘roaster,” ‘‘the spit and screen,” 
‘“‘the bottle-jack and screen,”’ are terms not under- 
stood by many of the housekeepers of the present day. 
We are, however, rejoiced to see that most of the new 
patterns for stoves and ranges can be used for roasting 
without the use of any extra fuel. The necessity for 
economy in fuel has been the chief reason why meats 
are now more frequently baked than roasted. A good 
clear fire is necessary, and so substantial that it will not 
need replenishing till the meat is done. The thickest 
part should be hung downward, and near, and a little 
below, the center of the fire. The meat must be trim- 
med neatly before being put on the spit, and be skew- 
ered to the spit firmly, so that it will hang well bal- 
anced; then place the jack, or roaster, about twelve 
inches from the fire. Have in the bottom of the drip- 
ping pan plenty of melted beef drippings—or half but- 
ter and half drippings—a little water put on first to 
prevent scorching. As soon as the meat is ready for 
the fire and the drippings hot, baste the meat very 
thoroughly, and renew the basting every fifteen min- 
utes. ‘Twenty minutes to the pound is a good rule to 
go by in roasting. When half done put the roaster a 
very little nearer to the fire, and dredge lightly with 
flour all over. Paper should be tied or skewered on 
over the fat when first put to roasting, but removed 
when the flour is first used. About twenty minutes 
before it is done take the roaster back from the fire, 
stir the fire to a flerce heat, dredge on a little more 
flour, baste five minutes after. Ten minutes before the 
meat is done drain off all the drippings —so as to allow 
no salt in them, and then salt the meat. No salt should 
have been used before. Then set close to the fire, 
dredge on a little more flour lightly, and do not baste 
again after the flouris on. When it seems well done 
press the thumb on the lean part; if it yields easily to 
the pressure, or if the meat steams toward thie fire, 
that is satisfactory evidence that it is done. 

The same rules for rousting apply to all meat or game. 
Be sure and have a screen round the roaster. Heat re- 
flected from bright metallic surfaces will not dry or 
scorch the meat. Keep a square of oil-cloth or heavy 


paper around the roaster to the floor, to keep the 


hearth clean. We have not space to speak of broiling 
as we would be glad to. But we simply give four 
rules, and wait for a more convenient season to speak 


more fully : 


1. Be sure that the gridiron is perfectly clean and 
the fire quite clear, and free from smoke; not built any 
higher than the top of the fire-bricks or lining. 

2. Turn the meat quickly and often, and thereby pre- 
vent wasting the juice or scorching the steak. 

3. Keep the platter on the side of the range, that the 
steaks may be taken to table quite hot, buttering each 
piece as it is laid into the platter. 

4. The salt and pepper should be sprinkled on the 
last thing before the meat is taken from the fire. 


Our Poung Folks. 


ZOURI’S CHRISTMAS.* 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A FOOL’s ERRAND.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

T was Christmas Eve. All the preparations for the 
morrow had been made. Uncle Peter had been 
into town during the afternoon, and had returned 
showing none of the signs which usually attested the 
proximity of the Christmas. Not only ’Zouri’s stock- 
ings but three other little ones had been hung upon the 
jamb of the toppling chimney. Grim Uncle Peter, with 
a queer twinkle in his eyes, had superintended their 
suspension, and had succeeded in giving to each one a 
choice location where the open leg of the little stock- 
ing would just gape wide and plain in the very face of 
Santa Claus as he scrambled down the old crooked- 
backed stick chimuey. Thechildren had been sent to bed 
early, with strict injunction that any one who should 
try to act the Paul Pry on Santa Claus would surely 
miss receiving anything from him. It had been a dull, 
rainy day, but just at night the clouds cleared away, 
and a brisk, cold wind sprang up from the northwest- 

ward, giving promise of a sharp frost. 

*Zouri had clambered up the ladder into the rude 
loft with little Dot, and together they had hid their 
faces under the cover of their rude pallet to render the 
temptation to peep impossible of fulfillment, and, whis- 
pering to each other of their hopes, had fallen asleep. 
The stars were shining brightly and coldly through the 
roof when ’Zouri awoke. All was still. She could hear 
Uncle Peter snoring in the room below. How she 
wondered if Santa Claus had made his rounds yet! 
She had always heard that he came just about twelve 
o’clock. She wondered whether it was yet past mid- 
night or not. She was afraid to look toward the chim- 
ney, lest she should infringe the command of the mystic 
gift-bearer. Yet she did so long to knowif he had 
passed that way, if he had come down the old stick 
chimney, if he had brought her any gifts, and, if so, 
what. She waited—it seemed to her an age. She was 
sure it must be past midnight. At length she conclud- 
ed to take just one look, not to spy on Santa Claus but 
just to see if he had come. So she crawled out of the 
pallet-bed on which they slept and crept to the edge of 
the loose boards which constituted the flooring of the 
loft. Then she looked down at the fireplace. The fire 
had almost died away, but just as she was straining 
her eyes to catch a glimpse of the stockings a big log 
that had burned quite in two under the ashes Uncle 
Pete had heaped on it fell apart, and one of the ends 
rolled over and burst into a blaze. The light of this 
blaze fell full on ’Zouri’s stocking and enabled her to see 
that it was fall—more than fall, for whatever was in it 
came above the top and hung over almost as if it would 
fall out. What could it be? She guessed a thousand 
things, each more improbable than the one before, and 
with each guess her curiosity increased. It was use- 
less for her to think of sleeping. She crept back to 
the pallet and lay down beside Dot, who was slumber- 
ing peacefully. It seemed impossible that Santa Claus 
should have been so kind as to remember her. She had 
half expected that he would not. She wondered if 
there would be any harm in her going to see what it 
was without waiting for morning. Right or wrong, 
the first she knew she found herself stealing down the 
ladder and tip-toeing across the rough cabin floor to- 
ward the fireplace. The wind blew cold through the 
wide cracks, but she did not feel it. She reached the 
fireplace and standing on tiptoe gazed at the over- 
crowded stocking. Her eyes distended with amaze- 
ment. She could not believe the message which they 
brought. She reached forth her hand and touched it 
| doubtfully, seeking assurance. Still she doubted. The 

justification of her faith appalled her. She drew forth 

the topmost parcel cautiously and .with a trembling 
| hand. It was wrapped in soft white tissue paper, and 

seemed too delicate and rich for the surroundings in 
| which she stood. Her heart gave a great bound as it 
flashed upon her that it might not be for her. At last 
she knelt down upon the rough, shattered hearth, and 
laying the bundle before her unwrapped it tenderly and 
| softly. How black her hands seemed where they show- 
| ed against the clear white paper! Fold after fold of 
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the silky tissue she removed until—was it a dream of 
heaven? Had the quaint, grim Christian elfin brought 
her an angel from the sky? She’clasped her hands and 
gazed in mute, worshipful amazement at the vision of 
loveliness which lay upon the rough mud-whitened 
hearth before her, lit into life-like seeming by the 
flickering blaze of the expiring brand. A doll lay be- 
fore her, with features wrought to the life in delicately 
tinted wax, which by the dim light seemed animate 
and cherubic, with fair wavy hair falling over its tiny 
dimpled shoulders, and dressed in robes of gossamer 
sheen which to her simple seeming only fairy fingers 
could have wrought! Her heart was hushed with 
a rapture before unknown. The sweet similitude of 
mimic life had unlocked to her hungry soul the 
pearly gates of the heaven of beauty. How 
long she gazed upon it she knew not. She only 
awoke from her rapturous visions when the flick- 
ering flame died out in darkness and the chill 
wind blew through crevices and cast the smoth- 
ering smoke into her face. Then she folded her fairy 
treasure in its wrappings, clasped it to her bounding 
heart, and in rapt ecstasy climbed the ladder to her 
pallet. Still clasping it close she crept beneath the 
dingy cover. But she could not sleep; the vision she 
had seen engendered other visions. Her fancy ran 
riot as to what the morrow would bring forth—not for 
herself. Her cup was already full. No more of rapt- 
ure could be pressed into it—but to others—to little 
Dot, and Pete, and Bunk! She was sorry she had not 
looked into their stockings, too! Her heart reproached 
her for herselfishness. And then her thought recurred 
to the great house across the river, to the angel lady 
who dwelt there. She would take her—yes, her doll— 
her very own angel dolly—over and show it to Miss 
Sophy to-morrow. How proud and happy she would 
be when that lady of all ladies saw the beautiful gift 
which Santa Claus had brought to ’Zouri—little ’Zouri, 
to whom she had been so kind. And then her thought 
recurred to her golden-haired, blue-eyed playmate, 
‘* Young Mars Ferdie,’’ whose face was the fairest and 
sweetest she had ever seen, except the face of her 
Christmas dollie. It was like that, too. Just so white 
and fair, with the tender pink mixed with its velvet 
softness, just the same. She wondered if the dolly 
which he expected would be so beautiful. She won- 
dered if -—— 

All at once she sat up panting with horror. The 
blood forsook her face. Her limbs were numb and 
cold. Her hair would have stood on end but for its 
close entanglements. Her breath came hard and fast! 
A horrible idea had seized upon her mind! 

“Dar now,” she said to herself, as soon as 
terror-parched tongue would obey her will, ‘‘dat no- 
‘count Santa Claus done make a mistake, arter all. 
Dis yer doll baby not mine at all. Mout a knowed dat 
afore. Heap too fine fer nigger gal ter hab, ennyhow. 
Pore Mars Ferdie! He’s jes’ cry his purty eyes out 
when he fin’ ole Santy serve him sech a trick! An’ he 
been lookin’ for it so long, too. Bress his heart! I 
takes it right ober an’ gives it ter him in de mornin’, 
fust thing, so I will! But, la sakes! "twon’t nebber 
seem like ez ef Santy hed bro’t hit an’ put hit in ’is 
stockin’ ez he orter done, nohow. Ef I could on’y——” 

She sprang out of her bed, laid the precious bundle 
down on the pallet, caught her old linsey-woolsey dress 
from a nail in the rafter, slipped it on, and, taking the 
doll upon her arm, ran down the ladder without making 
noise enough to wake a mouse; raised the wooden 
latch, opened the door cautiously, and ran down’ the 
well-known path to the ford. The cold wind whistled 
about her, but she did not feel it. The moist clay 
was stiffening with frost, but she did not heed 
it. The moon hid her face behind a cloud as if to 
daunt her, but she knew the path too well to need its 
light. 

Before there was time to think she was at the ford 

.and pattering along the foot-log. The rain which had 

cluvg to its foot-worn surface here and there had 
turned to ice since the sun went down. She did not 
mind it. She reached the middle of the stream. An 
owl upon the other bank rose and floated away above 
her with a weird ‘“ To-whit! to-whoo!” The water 
dashed bright and cold over the rocky bed below. She 
knew the current was deep and strong. There was a 
slip, a quick, vain effort to rally, a sudden splash, 
one shrill shriek, and ’Zouri and young Mars Ferdie’s 
dolly were borne downward by the cold, hungry river 
that laughed and gurgled in cruel glee as it dragged 
the young life along. There was another cry as she 
came once to the surface. She held the doll high above 
the water to save it from destruction. The water 
dragged her down again—down to the bottom; dashed 
her against the cold, sharp stones; twisted the linsey 
gown about her legs, and then tossed her up to the 
surface, so that the cold winter moon which had hid 
her light might see the prey the river had caught 
through her treachery. 


(To be continued.) 
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LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
By A MEMBER OF THE BAR. 
WHO ARE THE CITIZENS. 


\ { ANY hundred years ago, in Europe, great regtons 

of country were ruled by lords, as they were 
called, who were really half way between soldiers and 
robbers, and who lived in great part upon the money 
they could compel the common people round about to 
pay tothem. In such days men who desired to live by 
war and conquest attached themselves to the service 
of one of these lords. When he engaged in a war they 
went with him to do the fighting, and if he came back 
victorious he gave them a share of the spoils or the 
conquered lands; or if the country paid him some 
tribute to keep peace with him, he gave them a share 
of that. Meantime, men who desired to live by work- 
ing at trades, or by buying and selling goods, or such 
peaceful and profitable employments, gathered them- 
selves together in a city and built a wall around their 
dwellings to keep the military lords out, and agreed to 
contribute money and to fight, if necessary, in order to 
protect each other if attack should be made. They 
used to call themselves ‘‘ citizens,” because they were 
banded together in cities. In days like these it was very 
important, to an artisan or a merchant particularly, to 
belong to a strong city, for the city would protect him 
from having to give all his wealth away in tributes to 
the military lords. But this state of things has been 
changed in Europe, and never existed in America. 
Whether a person lives in a city or in the country is 
now of no consequence, so far as concerns his being pro- 
tected and allowed to keep the money which he earns. 

In other countries only a few of even the grown 
men can vote, or become officers of government. In 
this country almost all of them may do so. Hence it 
is common to say that citizens are those who can vote 
and hold office. But a great many persons are citizens 
who cannot do either. Children do not vote or hold 
office, yet they are citizens (if born in this country) 
from their birth; though everyone does not understand 
this. Not long ago a young man wrote to the New 
York papers to complain that the officials would not 
register his name to vote because he was not of age on 
the registering day, though he would come of age be- 
fore election day. They said he could not be registered 
because he was not a citizen. This was an entire mis- 
take, and so the papers told him. He had been a citizen 
all his life; coming of age has nothing to do with that. 
And women are citizens, although they do not vote and 
hold office. And colored persons are citizens, now, 
equally with whites. This has come about by a famous 
law called the fourteenth amendment of the constitu- 
tion. It says: ‘* All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States are citizens.” 








TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHIL- 
DREN. 


THE RESTLESS SWORD. 
By THE Rev. B. T. VINCENT, 
Pastor Park Avenue M. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“O thou swcrd of the Lord, how long will it be ere thou 
be quiet? put up thyself mto thy scabbard, rest, and*be still. 
How can it be quiet, seeing the Lord hath given it a charge 
against Asbkelon and against the sea shore? There hath he 
appointed it.”’—JEREMIAB x!Ivii., 6, 7. 
| OTH old and young people are entertained by the 

performances of ventriloquists and workers in 
magic. It is queerly interesting to hear voices come 
into windows when there is nobody outside to make 
them; to see wind-mills go without wind; to hear 
dolls talk; to see wooden men smoke pipes (although 
none others ought to); to hear drums play them- 
selves from the inside without drummer or drum- 
stick in sight. So this text is especially startling 
because it speaks of a sword as moving of its own ac- 
cord; not only restless and refusing to go into its scab- 
bard, but pointing like a compass with aneasy vibra- 
tions in one special direction. 

The prophet Jeremiah, who wrote this book, was at 
Jerusalem, and in his vision of the destruction of the 
Philistines he saw this sword of the Lord pointing 
toward Ashkelon. Look on the map as soon as you 
can for this seaport town of Philistia, about forty 
miles south-west of Jerusalem. 

Although this sword di not point in the same direc- 
tion as the compass it pointed with the same unerring 
certainty, for the same great hand was directing it. 
Just as the magician on the platform has everything 
under his control, so has God control of all things from 
his great throne of power and authority. Thus while 
Ashkelon, this Philistine city, was full of the sin of its 
idolatry and its hatred of God’s people, it was the 
doomed object against which he made this sword of 
wrath point. 

Now, God exercises power upon things in different 
ways. He gives life to the trees and they point up- 








ward, growing by the sunlight and the rain; the 


icicles, which he makes too, point downward, as they 
take form from the trickling drops of water and the 
cold which fixes them in their shining beauty; the 
planets, as they move in their places without ever a 
jar, have been set in motion by his wonderful skill, and 
he keeps them always noiselessly at work; in the com- 
pass his wondrous power is seen in its always pointing 
to the north. None of these things can we understand. 
But we know that God directs them all and they obey 
his bidding. 

But there is another difference between some of these 
forces and their work. The performer of magical 
tricks can make the balls and blocks and baskets and 
drums and eggs, and such things, do what he wills, 
but the stage boy who helps him may rebel and diso- 
bey. So God orders the planets and trees and flowers , 
and oceans, and all other physical things, to go accord- 
ing to his will, and they never say ‘‘No”; but to 
spiritual beings like ourselves he has given the power 
to say, ‘*I will” and “I won’t.” To these he does 
not speak by natural forces but by the great Book and 
by his Spirit through the truth. There is a pretty lit- 
tle piece of poetry in which the compass is asked why 
it always points toward the north, and the answer is 
brought out by these lines : 

* Thus answered the compass from the rough sea, 
This is the lesson that | teach to thee: 
Point to the truth, my child, stand by the right: 
Never forsake them by day or by night; 
Lean on his arm who taught me my way, 
And thy path lies before thee as plain as the day.” 

So we are reminded of the way in which God guides 
the intelligent subjects of his power. It is by his holy 
word, which, if we obey it, will make us always aim at, 
and do, just what is right, and we shall be as certainly 
and surely directed as is the needle. 

Another thing I want you to remember is that God 
uses these spiritual beings, who can say, ‘‘I will,” and 
‘*I won't,” to manage the material things which always 
do as they are told. There would never have been a 
compass if men had not studied the laws of nature and 
then made this little faithful guide according to them. 
Trees and plants grow here and there by the planting 
and cultivating ; and no harvests ever come unless men 
prepare the soil and put in the grain. Great cities are 
built not because nature acts all by itself, but because 
men take brick and stone and timber and iron and use 
them to build cities. Great battles are fought not because 
iron makes itself into cannon, and lead runs into bullets, 
and steel forges itself into swords, and all go out roar- 
ing and whizzing and plunging, but because men make 
cannon and balls and swords and go out fighting one 
another. And men go to war because they have differ- 
ent notions about the management of the affairs of the 
nations, and they try to settle these differences by their 
heroism and bravery and their convictions about right 
and wrong. All this explains the meaning of the 
strange text. The sword moves because men move it; 
men move it because God tells them to and they are 
willing to obey: God tells them to move it against 
the people of Ashkelon because they did not heed his 
law and deserved to be punished. Thus God com- 
mands; men obey; thesword submits; Ashkelon is 
punished. 

There are four lessons to be learned which we ought 
to put firmly in mind. 

1. God always points the sword against sin and will 
plunge it. He has wind and wave and lightning 
and hail at his command, and those who rebel against 
his word will surely suffer by some means. The wicked 
worla refused to hear the warnings of Noah and God 
sent the flood which swept all away except the few 
believing ones in the ark. The wretched people of 
Sodom turned from the instruction and example of 
righteous Lot and the fire from heaven consumed 
them. The ship which contained the rebellious Jonah 
was driven by a terrific storm and only when the sin- 
ner was cast out did the storm cease. 

2. We must be at one end of the sword or the other. 
We may put ourselves on God’s side by obedience to 
his commands, and thus! take the handle of the sword 
and go out to battle with and for him. Otherwise 
we shall, as his enemies, be pierced with the point of 
it. See how often in the Bible both ends of the sword 
are in use. Pharaoh defied God and Moses’s rod became 
the sword of the Lord against the Egyptians. Ten 
terrible plagues came when this sword was only 
stretched out, and by it the Red Sea opened to give 
God’s people a way of escape and closed again over 
Pharaoh and his hosts. Jericho fell before the sound of 
the rams’ horns and the shouts of the people. Elijah’s 
word brought fire down upon the “fifties” of the 
soldiers of Ahaziah, who came to take the prophet of 
the Lord a prisoner, and when Elisha prayed to the 

Lord the hosts of the King of Assyria became blind be- 
fore Dothan so that they could not find the way. 

3. The sword will be restless in our hands if we are 
Jilled with the spirit of the Lord. We will be anxious to 
fight against the enemy of God. ‘‘ Ye that love the 





Lord hate evil,” said the Psalmist. This is the spirit 
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of all true lovers of Jesus. A man of very small stature 
wanted to join the army during the war. The recruit- 
ing officer, eyeing him pretty closely, said: ‘‘ How tall 
are you?” Straightening himself up, he said: ‘ Four 
feet ten, but when I’m mad, six feet.””. The officer took 
him, and he made a good soldier, of course. He loved 
his country and was full of righteous anger at its 
enemies. So those who are moved by holy love for the 
right will be eager to give it triumph and to overthrow 
its enemies, and they will be strong soldiers by 
this spirit no matter how small they may be. Little 
David, when he heard the giant defying the people of 
God, was restless to go out and fight him, and he 
showed the proud boaster the power of even a little 
fellow in the name of the Lord. Young Josiah, zeal- 
ous to purify the land, destroyed the idols and priests 
of Baal with a strong arm. So will we all be restless 
against all sin in us and around us until every passion 
and habit shall be overcome, and the right will reign 
everywhere. 

4. The Bible is the sword of the truest steel, sharp- 
ened with double edge. It depends upon which end of 
this sword we are, too, as to how it affects us. It is 
bitter in its condemnation of sin. ‘Iam afraid the 
Bible is true,” said a dying infidel. The Bible is a 
dreadful book to one who hates God, for it calls God 
‘a consuming -fire.” Sinful men and nations have 
alwa’ -:suffered from its condemnations. The wicked 
Jehoiakim cut up and burned the prophecy that Jere- 
miah made at the command of the Lord because it con- 
demned him, but its threat of judgment was carried 
out. So it has promised that judgment shall come 
certdinly, followed by the eternal punishment of the 
willfully wicked. No wonder it strikes terror into the 
hearts of such, for it gleams upon them as the sword 
of divine justice. But as soon as men turn from their 
sins it becomes a means of strength and of comfort. 
Giants of sin within and around are slain by it, and 
hearts are made strong and happy by its precious 
promises. The Mohammedans write texts from their 
Bible on their sword blades before they go to war; 
but our Bible is itself a sword covered all over by 
the word of the eternal God. It kills sin, it changes 
sinners into saints and it is restless to preach Jesus, 
the Judge and the Saviour, to Ashkelon and to all 
the world. Let us be pure by it, and go out, with it 
in hand, telling of the judgments and of the mercy of 
God until we have done full duty in helping to de- 
stroy sih and establish righteousness in all the earth. 








THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
THE TAY BRIDGE. 

HE Professor presumes that by this time all the 

class have heard of the Tay Bridge in Scotland, 
a portion of which blew down last month carrying 
with it a train of cars filled with about 100 people, all 
of whom perished. This bridge, when first built, was 
one of the engineering wonders of the world. It was 
two miles long, fifteen feet broad, and 130 feet high, 
and stretched across the Frith of Tay, which, if you 
will take your geographies, you will find to be an inlet 
on the east coast of Scotland just above the Frith of 
Forth. As you will see from the map, it was exposed 
to all the force of the east wind that blew in from the 
German Ocean; and it was in one of those terrible 
gales that the bridge went down. 

The bridge was made on what is known as the truss 
principle, on which almost all bridges are now-a-days 
built. There can scarcely be any one who reads The 
Christian Union that has not seen a truss bridge. 
Very likely there is one over the river or the creek 
that runs near your house; or somewhere on the line 
of the railroad not far off; or if you live in New York 
you can study the Elevated Railway, all of which is 
built on this principle. And ten minutes’ study of a 
bridge of this kind will give you a better idea of it 
than if the Professor should write a column of explana- 
tions about it, The Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 
indeed, affords a very excellent notion of the Tay 
Bridge; the shore ends of which were like the road in 
West Broadway, in which the truss work is below the 
track, and the middle part like the road in Sixth avenue, 
in which the trusses are on either side of the track. 
It was purposely built in this way so as to make the 
middle of the bridge higher than the ends without 
raising the grade. Thus the middle part became a 
sort of tunnel with lattice-work sides, which were 
open enough, as the engineers thought, to allow the 
wind to pass freely through. 

But the engineers did not take sufficiently into ac- 
count the fact that, when the train passed through, the 
lattice-work for the length and height of the train was 
filled up, and the bridge for that distance made solid. 
Of course this offered an enormous resistance to 
the wind. The strength which proved sufficient for 
ordinary weather, and even for windy weather when 
the wind could play freely through the truss, could not 
stand the terrible pressure when the truss was turned 





into a long, unbroken wall. The bridge became top 
heavy, and the entire central portion, three thousand 
feet long, gave way, and fell with the railway train 
into the waters below. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S 


My Dear Nieces: 


WRITING DESK. 
7 OU have a pretty hard time, some of you, I sup- 
pose. I remember that I did when I was young. 
Things do seem to go very crookedly generally just at 
the very time they ought to go most smoothly, and 
when are good times more to be desired than when we 
are young? Strange to say, now when I am—well— 
just a little gray, and have rheumatism and headache 
and backache, and my eyes are a little troublesome— 
not that I need glasses! oh, no, nothing ofthat sort at 
all, only I find a litle dimness because the lights are 
poor, or I’ve used my eyes too much—and [ have a 
large house to keep in order, and a crowd of children 
to care for—-to say nothing of an immense family of 
nephews and nieces—it is strange, I say, that I have 
so much easier time than I did when I was about six- 
teen years old and had none of these things. I don’t 
exactly remember what the troubles were, but I know 
I had many tears to shed and my poor journal had to 
receive a sad story of woes. So you see, girls, I know 
all about it. And the worst of it is that mother and 
father don’t ‘‘ understand” you; you have wants and 
fears and sorrows that they do not dream of, and they 
want you to do the most absurdly unreasonable 
things. To unbosom your grief, you find some con- 
genial (?) friend, creep off into an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, and pour out your trials and your tears in confi- 
dential secrecy. Do you think I’m laughing at you? 
I’m not, exactly ; for I really do feel sorry for you, but 
wait till you look back as I do, and then see if you do 
not at least smile at yourself. 

Your grievances, it may be, are real; perhaps your 
mother does not understand you; but, stop a bit: pos- 
sibly you do not understand your mother! Do you 
know how disappointed she is that her daughter has 
not all the virtues and accomplishments she has been 
these fifteen or twenty years dreaming of? ‘*WhenI 
grow up I'll have ’”—— fill out the sentence as you’ve 
done thousands of times, and think whether you are 
just the girl you “ play” or dream your oldest girl will 
be. Think whether you will like to have her going 
about—for confidential friends do change so often— 
telling to ome and arother how hardly you treat her. 

Remember that you are to honor your father and 
your mother. 

Oh, if you could only know how, when father and 
mother have been doiug the kindest and most loving 
things for you, you have requited them with ill temper 
and cruel report. 

The other day I satin a dentist’s chair, and when 
the instrument found its way toa sensitive spot I 
winced. Do you think the dentist stopped his work? 
No; for he is a kind and skillful man, and he said, 
‘“‘Ah! that is a tender spot,” and pushed harder and 
worked faster till the mischief was repaired. You 
know what would have happened had he not thorough- 
ly cleaned and filled the sensitive cavity ; I should have 
been more comfortable for the hour, but the evil to 
come would have been sure and painful. Instead, then, 
dear girls, of going to some curious itching ears with 
your home trials, take them to your own quiet room 
and tell them to your best friend, the dear Jesus, and 
in the telling you will find them grow lighter if they do 
not disappear, and then you will find it easier to go and 
talk it over with father and mother. It may be then 
you will find the pain was the fault of your own sensi- 
tiveness or wrong doing, and will think lovingly and 
gratefully of the mother who knew and understood 
you better than you know yourself. 

Now, I’ve crowded all my letters out but one. 
is quite worth your careful reading. 

CANANDAIGUA, Dec. 7th, 1879. 


That 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I think I bave a good reason for not writing to you about 
the books I have been reading. It is this: my studies, to- 
gether with my home duties, bave occupied so much of my 
time lately that I have not tried to attend to anything else, 
except my outdoor exercise, which I could not get along 
without; andso I have not even commenced any book. But 
Iam very fond of reading and will tell you of some books 
that have interested me. First thereare Louisa M. Alcott’s 
books, “An Old Fashioned Girl.” “* Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag,’’ 
“Three Proverb Stories,’ “ Eigbt Cousins’? and “ Rose in 
Bloom,” ** Under the Lilacs,” and best of all, * Little Wo- 
men ;” that is a book that I can read over and over again and 
every time it seems as interesting as if it were a new book. 
I also like Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s Books, ‘‘ Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” “Real Foiks,”’ and particularly “ Leslie Gold- 
thwaite,” which I have read twice. I always have wanted so 
much to go to the mountains, and when I read this 1 want to 
go more than ever. It is just the kind of a book that I enjoy. 
I was very much interested in Eggleston’s ** Hoosier School- 
master’ and “The Circuit Rider,’’ which I read some time 
ago; and also in HolJand’s “Sevenoaks” and “* Nicholas 
Minturn.” I think “ ‘fom Brown’s School Days at Rugby” is 
a splendid book. And I think almost any book about board- 
ing-school is interesting. “The Orient Boys” isa partieu- 





larly good book of this class. But I would rather read poetry 
almost any time than a story book. Whittier, Longfellow, 
Bryant and Tennyson aret™y favorites, and I have read agood 
deal from each ; in fact all of Longfellow’s poems and nearly 
all of Whittier’s. Lowell’s “ Vision of Sir Launfal”’ is one of 
the most beautiful things Iever read. I have only told you 
of a few of the many books that I have read, as I have 
thought of them. We have a little reading circle of girls 
here ; but we have pot read much yet, as we have only met a 
few times on Friday evenings, after the whole week of school, 
when we were all ready to read anything we could find that 
was entertaining and funny. But now we want to read some 
book, and I think we sball read * Westward Ho!” I wish 
you would please suggest some others for us to read. I have 
not time to write any more now but as soon as I read any- 
thing more I will try and tell you about it. 


I remain your loving niece, SATrE §. 


/ 





The books are all good, Satie, but they are all in 
therealm of fiction or poetry. Now add something in 
the way of history or biography. ‘‘ Westward Ho!” is 
perhaps as good a book for the purpose as I could 
suggest. I have asked the Professor about it and he 
thinks so too. Only don’t skip lightly over the his- 
torical parts. Verify them, and see if you can find any 
anachronistic or other mistakes. Appoint one of your 
number to preside over the dictionary and another 
over the atlas, both of which indispensables you always 
have at hand, of course, and consult them freely. Let 
each one of the circle also have a little note-book and 
pencil and put down every word and allusion not un- 
derstood; and then be sure to “study up” before the 
next meeting. Affectionately, 

AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
REVERSED RHOMBOID. 
Across: Seasoned herbs, 
man’s name. Celebrated. 
Downward: In nouns and pronouns. To perform. A large 
vessel. The centre of achurch. Firm. Among. A boy. In 
the year of our Lord. In adjectives and adverbs. 
UNCLE WILL. 


A wanderer. Goodin law. A 


TRANSMUTATIONS. 

Each answer consists of a singie word which tells what the 
letter becomes. The first syllable has the sound of the letter; 
the other syllables express the conditions under which the 
letter becomes the right answer. 

1. When a letter is formed it becomes a water-nympb. 

2. When a letter is handsomer than another it becomes a 
sailor. 

3. When a letter is genuine it appears in successive parts. 

4. When a letter is rented it becomes a small perforation. 

5. When a letter goes away it is poasessed of faith. M. 


ENIGMA. 
{Addressed to the South Brooklyn Reading Club.) 
My bead was a Queen, 
And my tail was a Knight ; 
My body was clothed 
In a vesture of white. 


My legs were all yellow ; 
My nose was bright red; 

And a pation was saved 
By what I once said. 


The sound of my voice 
Roused a city to arms ; 

And the earth and the air 
Held dispute for my charms 


With Old Ocean; who often 
Would fain have embraced me, 
But I still am the best 
When the fires have encased me. 


I’m what you're all seeking 
But none of you’ ve found— 
Me you'll ail bave to do 
When the last trump shall sound. 


You each ought to know me— 
We’re nearly akin— 

For though you speak English 
And lam Latin, 


Yet we’re“ birds of a feather,” 
I tell you, for, bless me! 
You are just what I am 
When you try, but can’t guess me. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 31. 
Beheaded Rhymes.—Clime-lime; play-lay; dearth-earth ; 
May-ay ; gray-ray; cold-old. 
A Proverb.—A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
ARN 
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Square Word.— 


Z2zaPrw 


Literary Enigma.— 
The birds must know! 
Will sing as they. 
The common air has generous wings. 
Songs make their way. 


Who wisely sings 


Diamond.— Cc 
CAR 
cA PBR 
CcCABAVAS 
cATALOGUE 
REVOKED 
RAGED 
NUD 
E 


Answers received from Helen A. Deakin. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all new publications delivered 
ote Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
swknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
viseng us of any omission in thix respect. ¢ 
comvanving memoranda of prices are dexirable 
inall cases. 

HARPEK & Bros. 
Carnochan, J. M., oD Cogieetions to Com- 





tive Surgery. Part VI. ... .......s.006 
Gibbon, Chas. "Queen of the Meadow 15 
Hardy. J D.- 15 


James, Heory. Jr.—Hawthorne..............-- i” 
McCarthy, Justin—A History of Our Own 
ES WU isnussbacasscchencorheorsosncosece 
Ruskin, J., LL.D.—The Stones of Venice .:... 
T. WHITTAKER. 
stearns, E. J.—The Faith of Uur Forefathers.. 
D. LOTHROP & Co. 


flanks, 8. W.—Tne Crystal River................ 
Mathews, J. H.— Breakfast for Two............. 


R. WORTHINGTON. 
Myers, E. M.—The Jews: Their Customs and 








ER ae eer 
J.S. OGILVIE & Co. 
Walton, O. F.—Christie’s Old Organ. ........... 10 
G. MUNRO. 
— BM MOOR TORTS... 55.200 ccs ce s00s cecccccccce 10 
yrury, Apna H.—Culled to the Rescue.. 20 
Edwards, E.—Vivian the Beauty......... Ww 
Gibbon, Chas.- Queen of the Meadow 10 
M onald, G.—st. George and St. Michael.... 20 
Oliphant, Mrs.—The Greatest Heiress in Eng- 
WORE. coc 2000 cvccces os mh Cnegocdopaccoorecoses 20 
NAT. TEMPERANCE 800. 
Forges, Canon, D.D.—Temperance and Legis- 
1 eee AIRS he? - IES 
E. P. DUTTON & Co. 
Bursill, Henry—Hand Shadows to be Thrown 
o WEE... odedecgrcecctvossocscbocdovccces 40 
Cobb, J. F.—Workman and Soldier... 1 50 
Henty, G. A.—The Yeung Buglers ... 2 2 
ope, A. R.—The Men of the Backwoods ..... 2 25 
Petrie. Helen—The Little rilgrim............ - 100 
MACMILLAN & Co. 
Yonge, Charlotte—By-Words............ «seamns 175 


C. SCRIBNER & SONS. 
McCosh, J., D.D., L.L.D.—Vhe Emotions...... 2 
Napier, Mrs. A.—Memoirs of Prince Metter- 
nich. 2 vols......... 4, spadasvagdadseteseceosee 
Woolsey. T. D.—Commupism and Socialism.... 1 50 
H. HOLT & Co. 
Champlin, J. D., Jr.—The Child’s Catechism of 
Caommmn0n TRIM. ..00..0600000-ccrccccccscoccove 
Eecott, I’. H. 8.—England ............c00-seeseees 


MAGA4ZINES.—Appleton’s Journal Nature, Indian 
School Journal, Unitarian. Keview, Missionary 
Herald. Raindrop, Vick’s Floral Guide, Western 
Homestead, trayer Meeting Manual, Atlantic 
Monthly (Vols. 43 and 44), « ongregationalist, Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, Bibliotheca Sacra, Manufacturer 
and Builder, Popular Science Monthly. tribune 
Almanac, Harpers’. Lippiacett’s, suoday-school 
World. Sanitarian, Minutes of the General Asso- 
ciation, New York. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Whitaker’s Almanac for 1880 is one of 
the literary indispensables for every man 
of intellectual pursuits. 

—It appears that the library of Harvard 
College possesses a set of Goethe's works 
presented by hunself. 

—A * Pocket volume ” edition of Dickens's 
works is now offered by Scribner & Welford, 
in thirty volumes, for $16. 

—It may interest lovers of autographs to 
know that the Pope writes a fine, clear, 
strong hand in which every letter is distinct- 
ly formed. 

—The New York ‘Evening Post” has 
published seven theological articles on 
“The Bible for Learners,” and the cry is still 
they come. 

—Among the losses in the last Boston fire 
was an etching by the late William M. Hunt 
of Mrs. Charles Francis Adams, a loss which 
probably cannot be made good. 

—They do say that Swinburne in Anglo- 
Saxon means ‘*‘ pig’s brook.” That there is 
a good deal of the earth, earthy, in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poetry nobody can deny. 

—Mr. Horace E. Scudder and Mr. Arthur 
Gilman are about to give a course of six 
lectures on English literature in Cambridge, 
Mass., for the benefit of a church fund. 

—Prang’s valentine cards for 1880 will 
probably excel anything of the kind yet 
offered to the public, and if they preserve 
the uniform good taste of the publications 
of this house may contribute much innocent 
amusement. 

—An English reviewer, in noticing a lately 
republished volume of Mrs. Barbauld, went 
so far as to say that the book was “ very 
creditable to the authoress, and that if she 
kept on she might in time achieve a fair 
degree of popularity.” 

—Mr. Longfellow was lately invited to 
send a few lines for acelebration of his 
seventy-third birthday by the public 
schools of Cincinnati. His reply was as 
follows: 

“I wish it were in my power to comply 
with your request to send you some lines to 
be read on the occasion you mention. But 
want of time and numerous engagements ren- 
der it impossible. [ can only send you my 
Christmas and New Year's greeting to the 
grand army of your pupils, and ask you to tell 
them, as I am sure you have often told them 
before, to live up to the best that is in them ; 
to live noble lives, as they ail may, in what- 
ever condition they may find themselves, so 
that their epitaph may be that of Euripides: 
‘This monument does not make thee famous, 
0 Euripides, but thou makest this monument 
famous.’ 

—Wirt Sikes, our United States Consul for 
Wales, has published his “ British Goblins,” 








a volume on Welsh folk-lore, legends and 
traditions. He thinks that the day of pop- 
ular superstition has not passed. He says : 

“The truth ... is thatif you will but sink 
down to the level of common iife, of ignorant 
life, especially in rural neighborhoods, there 


you will find the same old beliefs prevailing in | 


about the same degree to which they have d 


ever prevailed.”’ 

—The late Bishop Whittingham, of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Maryland, left a theo- | 
logical library, the like of which, for size | 
and value, probably does not exist in this | 
country, certainly not in private hands. It 
is very numerous, and very rich in}Patristic 
and Middle Age literature, and many of its | 
volumes are not only exceedingly rare but | 
absolutely unique. The bishop bought as a 
scholar, and annotated as he read, so that 
his shelves grew in value as they lay under 
his hands, The hbrary is bequeathed to the 
Diocese, and will henceforth distinguish it 
above its fellows. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
IL. 
The Chemistry of Common Life. 


By the late Prof. James F.W. JOHNSTON. 

A New Edition, revised, enlarged, and 

brought down to the Present Time, by 

ARTHUR HERBERT CHURCH, M. A., 

Oxon., author of ‘‘ Food: its Sources, 

Constituents, and Uses.” 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 
The Air we Breathe. The Narcotics we In 
The Water we Drink. dulge in 
The Soil we Cultivate. The Poisons we Select. 
The Plant we Rear. The Odors we Enjoy. 
The Bread we Eat. The Smells we Dislike. 
The Beef we Cook. The Colors we Admire. 
The Beverages we In- What we Breathe and 
fuse. Breathe for. 
The Sweets we Ex- What, How, and Why 
tract. we Digest. 
The Liquors we Fer- The Body we Cherish. 
ment. The Circulation of Mat- 
ter. 

In the number and variety of striking I\lus- 
trations, in the simplicity of its style, ro in the 
closeness and cogency of its arguments, Profes- 
sor Johnston's ** Chemistry of Common Life”’ has 
as yet found no equal among the many books of 
a similar character which its success originated, 
and it steadily maintains its pre-eminence in the 
popular scientific literature of the day. In pre- 
paring this edition for the press, the editor had 
the opportunity of consulting Professor John- 
ston’s private and corrected copy of ** The Chem- 
istry of Common Life,’ whe had, before his death, 
gleaned very many fresh details, so that he was 
able not only to incorporate with his revision 
sore rere! valuable matter, but to learn the 
kind of addition which the author contemplated. 


Illustrated with Maps and numerous En- 
gravings on Wood. In one volume, 12mo. 
592 pages. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 














Il. 
The Pathology of Mind: 
BEING THE THIRD EDITION OF 
THE SECOND PART OF “THE 
PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
OF MIND,” RECAST, ENLARGED, 
AND REWRITTEN. By HENRY 
MAvDSLEY, M.D., author of ‘‘ Body and 
Mind,” ‘‘ Physiology of the Mind,” etc. 
The vew material includes chapters on 
** Dreaming,” ‘“‘Somnambulism and its Allied 


Scates,”’ and large additions in the chapters on 
the ** Causation and Prevention of Insanity.” 


One volume, 12mo. Cloth. 580 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 
Il. 

Lord Macaulay. 
HIS LIFE—HIS WRITINGS. By 
CHARLES H. Jones. Forming No. 50 of 
Appletons’ “‘ New Handy-Volume Ser- 
ies.’’ Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of priee. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, 
NOW READY. 


No.1. — January, 1880. 





Che Antiquarp. 


A Magazine devoted to the Study of 
the Past. 


In Crown 4to, beautifully printed on Dutch 
hand made paper, 


Edited by Epwarp WALrorD, M.A., late 
Editor of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 


Terms, $4 per annum, postpaid. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
706 Broadway, N. Y. 





*,* Send for circular containing list of sub- 
jects and contributors. . 





Ready January 24th, 


The Midwinter Scribner. 


Edition, 125,000. 

The success of the Scribner Magazines 
(SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY and St. NICHOLAS) 
during the present season is without prece- 
ent in the history of periodicals. The 
brilliant February (Midwinter) number of 
SCRIBNER has a cover design by George 
Inness, Jr., a frontispiece portrait of PETER 
THE GREAT, with his flag, and begins the 
series of illustrated historical papers by 
EUGENE SCHUYLER, so long in preparation. 

** PETER THE GREAT,” 
Which, it is believed, will equal in popular 
interest the greatest works of fiction. In 
this series, valuable paintings and original 
sketches by Russian and French artists will 


| be produced. 


ANEW NOVEL BY MRS, BURNETT, 
The author of ‘“‘That Lass o’ Lowrie's,”’ 
entitled ‘‘ Louisiana,” begins in this number, 
which, with the serial story of Creole life by 
Gro. W. CABLE, 
** THE GRANDISSIMES,.” 

Will fully sustain the reputation of Scris- 
NER’S MONTHLY for publishing the best 
works of fiction by the best American writ- 
ers. The tirst fully illustrated and author- 
ized account of 

EDISON’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
Prepared under Mr. Edison’s personal super- 
vision, and certified by a fac-simile of his 
own letter in relation to it, is in this num- 
ber: also, a paper full of novelty , freshness, 
and interest, 

BICYCLING BY A BICYCLER, 
Entitled, ‘‘ A Wheel Around the Hub;” be- 
sides other articles of great importance, 
“The Political Outlook,” by a well-known 
political writer, ‘‘ Present Phases of Sunday- 
schoo] Work,’’ by Rev. Edward Eggleston. 
a biographical sketch of John Bright, a short 
story by Boyesen, etc. 

For sale by all book-sellers and news- 
dealers, by whom yearly subscriptions will 
be taken. Price $4.00 a year; 35 cents a 


number. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New-York. 


The February St. Nicholas, 


With Two Child-Songs Written Expressly for 
this Magazine by Alfred Tennyson. 

A fourth edition of the Christmas Sr. 
NICHOLAS, the demand for which still con- 
tinues, bas been issued, and the entire sales 
will fall little, if any, short of 100,000 copies. 
The January number has been reprinted, as 
also have the bound volumes for 1879, which 
were exhausted before Christmas. The 
February issue contains two 

CHILD-SONGS BY TENNYSON, 
Contributed by the Poet Laureate, with 
music composed under his own supervision. 
It is believed that these are the first poems 
ALFRED TENNYSON has ever written ex- 
pressly for an American magazine. 

The author of ‘* That Lass o' Lowrie’s,” 
MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BUR- 

- > 

Contributes a bright story, which will in- 
terest young and old alike. ELIZABETH 
STUART PHELPS, Miss ALcoTr and A. A 
Hayes, Jr., are among other contributors. 
The frontispiece is a charming wood-cut re- 
production (by G. KRUELL) of CoUSINs’ 
mezzotint engraving of 

MEILLAIS® **PRINCES IN THE 

TOWER,” 





Painted and engraved for the London Fine 
Art Society (by whose permission it 1s used) 
at an expense of $23,000. : 
Price, $3 00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York, 
CHURCHES C ‘NTEMPLATING 


A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


SHOULD WAIT FOR THE 


EVANGELICAL HYMNAL, 


which will be the most important work for choral 
and congregational singing ever issued. To be 
publisned by 


_A. 8. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK. _ 
WHO _ is_ this’ sensational 


preacher? Is it BEECHER 
or is it MURRAY ? 


Or perhaps TALMAGE is the 
hero of 


His Majesty, MYSELF. 


“This is one of the STRONGEST novels the 
present year has produced. The course of a sen- 
sational clergyman who gives his flock truth 
garnered from the newspapers instead of from 
the Bible, and proclaims himself far more than his 
Lord, is thinkingly depictea. The whole book is one 
of the keenest descriptions of the terrible nature 
of selfishness we bave ever read, and if itis not 
marked instantly as one of the most powerful of 
the most remarkable series to which jit belongs, 
we shall be greatly surprised,” says the * Chris- 
tian Intelligencer.” 











«*s Price $1.00. Sold everywhere. Mailed, post- 
paid. by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 





“In itself an appropriate Gift-Book.” 
HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAAGZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY 


CONTAINS: e 


BARTRAM AND HISGARDEN. By Howarp 
PYLE, 

Sketch of an American Quaker of the last 
century, pronounced by Linnveus the great 
est of the then living natural botanists. 

With Eight lllustrations by the Author. 


FOREIGN TIPS. By the Rey. B. F. DeCosta. 
A humorous brochure. 
With Eight Ilustrations by Reinhart. 


A FAMOUS BREVIARY. By Mrs. J. W. 
DAVIS. 

A description of one of the richest literary 
treasures of the ducal palace in Venic 
Decorated by Memling, Hugh d’Anvers, Va 
der Meire, and Lissen de Gand. 


With Seven Miustrations. 


WASHINGTON AS A BURGHER. By Win 
LIAM F. CARNE. 

An interesting portraiture of Washing 
ton’s life amoug his townsmen of Alexan 
dria 

With Eleven llustrations. 

A VISIT TO THE REPUBLIC OF SAN MA 
RINU. By the Hon. JOHN BIGELOW. 
Describing the government and institu- 


tions of the smallest republic in the world. 
With Three Illustrations. 

THE DROP STAR. A LEGEND OF LAKE 
KAYUTAR. A Poem. By the Right Rev. 
ARTHUR CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D. 

With Two Illustrations by Reinhart. 
THE PERCHERON AND NORMAN HORSE. 
By A. B. ALLEN. 
Describing tne heavier breed of horses, to 
which recently special attention has been 
given in this country. 


With an Illustration 


THE LOVER'S PERIL 
T. Frevps. 


A POEM. By JAMES 


GRUB STAKES AND MILLIONS. By A.A. 
HAYEs, Jr. 
An entertaining description of the mining 
regions of Colorado. 
With Twelve Illustrations by Rogers. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
CHAPTERS XX.-XXII. By WILLIAM 
BLACK. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. By EMILY ROYALL. 


MARY ANERLEY. A Noveu. CHAPTERS 
XXIV.-XXVII. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 

MR. KEESLER’S HORSE-CAR. A Story. 
By the Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

A SYMPOSIUM OF WOOD-ENGRAVERS. 

Consisting of reports of conversations 
with seven of our best engravers: A. V.8. 
Anthony, T. Cole, J. P. Davis, F. Juengling, 
R. A. Muller, J. Tinkey, and H. Wolf. 

A NIGHT IN AN AVALANCHE. A Story. 
By 8. H. M. BYERs. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

Editor and Contributor. The *“ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table.’’—" English Men of 
Letters.’’—Dickens’s Popularity.— he H—— 
Family. . 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 





For 1880. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.. . $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, “ 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, s 6 eee 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 1.50 


A COMBINATION OFFER 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


i 
One Year...$10 00 
HAKPER’S BAZAR ) . 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE..... | ¢ e 
HARPER'S WEEKLY....... ; One Year.. 00 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.. i . e 
HARPER’S BAZAR.. _¢ One Year... 7 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY..... 
HARPER’sS BAZAR.......... 


HARPER'S WEEKLY....... | For Year 1880 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE{ only...... 5 00 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York C 


a 


| One Year.... 7 00 
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should ask himself whether his profits would 
not increase if he cut off some of the leakage 
in his farm practice.—{From ‘“ The Land and 
Home.” 


Farm and Garden. 


THE MISTAKEN USE OF MUCK. 
By E, Lewis STURTEVANT. 

| WINTER HINTS FOR FARMERS. 

NEW men are gifted with that compre- 

hensiveness that they can see the whole | 

life of the farm from season to season, | W #* must not ensilage—the French 
spread out as on a chart, and the whole} Y word for fodder that is buried and 
effect of each course of procedure. Hence fermented—produce cattle food that will 
fallacies are common, and receive so much | rank with brewery and distillery waste ? 
countenance from people more familiar with | It may do for the vicinity of towns, but can 
theory than practice that they become es- | scarcely be the ideal nourishment for the 
tablished upon pedestals difficult to over-| cattle of our New England hills. There 
turn. Such is the idea of cooking food for|seems no good reason why back-country 
stock; another is the belief that cutting food | farmers should be rushed into it. Neither 
for cattle influences the digestibility; a still | their buildings, animals, habits of trade or 
greater lies in the question of deep or shal- | thought are atapted to the use of half-de- 
low plowing, because based on the reasoning | cayed fodder. If European cattle diseases 
that deep or shallow plowing covers the ob-| are gaining upon us we may well question 
ject, and not the effect which it is desired | the virtue of foreign food recipes. 
to produce; another expensive fallacy is} The profit of fermenting corn-fodder in 
that muck and dirt are manure, and that a | pits, at best, is but a gain in time. It is 
cord of this stuff mixed with a cord of man-| only a more rapid conversion of capital. If 
ure will produce two cords of manure. But | jt be admitted that the great part of the 
even more dangerous fallacies are those | labor of mastication and digestion is per- 
connected with the use of artificial fertiliz-| fected in the silo, who will warrant that the 
ers. |teeth and stomachs of our cattle are 

Ihave been talking to-day with a man | strengthened thereby ? 
who made manure, and had certainly in- In the old use of corn-stalks the farmer 
creased the bulk in his barn cellar to be | jet his animals eat what they would and 
hauled out on the fields. I asked whether | returned the refuge to the mill of his soil, 
he would not prefer the same material in | there to be transformed into fresh vegeta- 
half the bulk. He replied that he would. | tion. While ensilage requires two or three 
“Why, then, do you haul in your muck and | months, the ancient farm plan might cover 
stuff, and dilute the genuine dung into dou- | eight or nine and possibly twelve months in 
ble bulk ?’’ He wanted manure. ‘So do | the old conservative way of managing cel- 
we, all of us. But did you ever see a more | jylose, or woody fiber. 
vigorous growth of weeds on your muck- | The shrewd observer in the premises will 
heap than elsewhere?’’ No, he hadn't. | notice that the new process prevents any 
‘Did you ever put your muck on a field by | use of corn-butts in their excellent mechan- 
itself, and watch its effect?’’ He had not. | jcal service, as cleanly litter for stabling on 
“Did you ever suspect that the virtue | the augean plan and for the strewing of 
ascribed to the mixed muck and manure | barn-yards. 
was produced from the manure present, It may be worth while to build a silo for 
and not from the muck?’ Well, he had | experiment — since that is but another 
never thought of it. ‘* Now,” said I, “ just | name fora cellar—and the covered cellar, 
think alictle. Your muck is either good, or pointed, cemented, contiguous to the barn 
harmless, or else injurious. If good, it and accessible to teams at the upper 
ought to show some results used by itself; if | and lower sides, might prove to be a model 
inert, its use by itself would demonstrate manure or root cellar, with a little fixing. 
that; if bad, you would soon find it out. In 
either case, what do you gain by hauling it 
into your barn cellar, when it adds no more | 
to the manure than it would to the field, 
and has to be hauled out again ?” 

There is no greater mistake than this, that 
we can make manure by hauling in bulk 


By J. B. OLcorrt. 











According to the time-honored New Eng- 
land methods, winter wood-chopping is | 
always done beforehand. The chopper 
warms his fingers this year with the fuel | 
provided last winter, now seasoned and 
which is not manure, does not rot into. nicely piled, handy by the back-door, poet 
manure, and undergoes no chemical change |# Shed. The true Yankee is tempted to 
which makes its insoluble constituent solu- | build one of those hallowed New England | 
ble. Understand me, I do not object to | ¥00d+thed arches even when he settles in a | 
muck, or sawdust, or litter, as an absorbent, | “@rmer climate, where but little firing is 
But I decidedly object to the use of stuff | needed. The fullness of the wood-shed was | 
which gives no evidence of value. I pro- | #!ways 4 very particular point in the do- 
test, in the interests of profitable farming, | ™¢stic appearances. The farmer is as proud 
of an educated agriculture, against farmers | Of his trim wood-piles as the commander of 
working so blindly as not to recognize asmall fort is of his piles of cannon-balls. 
whether or no a costly operation is a gain, | The last outside pile is left, if possible, for 
Muck has a physical action in the soil, but | Sow all summer long. My grandsire, the 
if this action is needed, haul the muck di- | “lergyman, charged his sons upon his death- 

bed to keep their mother in nice oven-wood. 


rectly to the field when required, and save | F : 
one shoveling and one hauling. Muck may | My grandsire, the cooper, delighted to come 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


blag: TRIBUNE is conceded by eminent men in this country and Europe to be ‘ Tur 

LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” It is now spending more labor and money than 
ever before to deserve that pre-eminence, It secured and means to retain it by becom- 
ing the medium of the best thought and the voice of the best conscience of the time, by 
keeping abreast of the highest progress, favoring the freest discussion, hearing all sides, 
appealing always to the best intelligence and the purest morality, and refusing to cater to 
the tastes of the vile or the prejudices of the ignorant. 


Premiums for 1879-’80.— Extraordinary Offers. 


THE TRIBUNE has always dealt liberally with ite friends who have used their time 
and influence in extending its circulation, but it now announces a Premium List surpass- 
ing in liberality any heretofore offered by any newspaper. We take pleasure in cailing 
attention to the following : 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE, 


Being the last (1879) edition of CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOPZDIA, a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the Peopie, complete and Unabridged, with large additions upon topics of 
special interest to American readers, in twenty volumes, the first fourteen comprising the 
exact and entire text of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, omitting only the cuts, and the last 
six containing several thousand topics not found in the original work, besides additional 
treatment of many there presented. This portion is designed to meet the special wants 
of American readers, supplying the natural deficiencies of the English work. 

The twenty volumes will actually contain over 12 per cent. more matter than Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia, which sells at eighty dollars ! 

Two of the volumes are now ready for delivery, the third is in press end will be ready 
in a few days, and then they will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month until 
the entire twenty volumes are completed. which will be about August or September, 1880. 

We offer this valuable work on the following terms: ; 

or $12.—THE LIBFRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., substantially bound 

in cloth, and THt WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 years to one aubscriber. 

For $18.—THE LIBRAKY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and the 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 ‘ears. 

For $18.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols. as above, and ten 
copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, One year. 

For $27.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and twenty 
covies of THE W EEKLY TRIBUNE, one yeur. 

For $26.—THE LIBRARY OF UNLVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 2 vols, as above, and THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE 2 years, 

The books will in al. cases be sent by mail, express or o! berwise as the subscriber may 
direct, at his experse, but with no charge for packing. Westall begin sending them in the 
order in whico subscriptions bave been received on the Ist of January, 1880, when certainly 
five'and probably six volumes will be ready, and shall send tbenceforward as subscribers 


may direct. 
A MACNIFICENT CIFT! 


Worcester’s Creat Unabridged Dictionary Free! 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send at subecriber’s expense for freigbt, or deliver in 
New York City free, Worcester’s Great Unabridgeo Quarto Illustrated Dictionary, bound in 
sheep, Edition of 1879, the very latest and very best edition of that great work, to any 
one remitting,: 
$10 fora Th five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 

WEEKLY, or 


$15 for asingle five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 
SEMI-WEEKLY. or one year’s subscription to THE DAILY, or 
830 fora single three-years’ subscription to THE DAILY J RIBUNE. 
For one dollar extra the Dictionary can be seut by mailto any part of the United 


States. 
Terms of the Tribune, without Premiums. 
POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year............ $10 00; THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1 year 3 00 Single Copy, 1 year.... ......... +... 82 00 
Five Copies. 1 year. each ........... 250 Five Copies. 1 year, each... .... 150 
Ten Copies, 1 year, each............. 200 Ten Copies, 1 year, each..... ..... 1 00 


And 1 free copy for every 10 subscribers. And 1 tree copy for every 10 subscribers. 


When the fact is considered that THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. both in the quantity and the 
quality of its reading matter, is the «qua! of any ard the superior of most «f the $3 and $4 
literary and religious papers, and that THE SEMI-WEEKLY cootains twice as much reading 
matter every week as THE WEEKLY, tbis reauction in price is one of the most notable 
instances of journalistic enterprise. 

Remittances should be made by Draft on New York, Post Office Order. or in Registered 


Letter. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





Sunday-School Book Case 


be useful in adry compost. If dry compost | 
is desired, and muck is not too costly to ob- 

tain, then use muck. Muck may have fer- | 
tilizing value; then use it, but use it ma 
way that the labor will not amount to more 
than the fertilizing value. A shrewd and 
successful old farmer at a farmers’ club, 
where amateur farmers were present, and 
the subject was how to make a farm profit- 


enough to bring out the concealed wrinkles 


cleaving them into feasible fuel. All of our | of well-seasoned Black Walnut. 


| there ever a more devoted adoration of fire 
able, arose, and closing his eyes tight | ‘aD that engendered by our northeastern only 2x83 feet. 


Srteiceamaces| CHEAP FOR CASH. 


and ends of tough and knotty logs had been — ania 


accumulating in a huge pile opposite the 

He ay tty weather te, One HILL’S FOLDING BOOK CASE, made 
grand-parents were just that way. They Length, 12 feet; 
almost worshiped the domestic fire. Was | height, 6 feet. When folded, occupies a space of 
Will hold 600 volumes. Cost 


winters ? The first hospitable motion after 


of his face, ana pressing his stomach with shaking hands and getting hats and bonnets 
both hands, he drawled out the neatest, | towed away is to stir the fire and put more 
shortest, and most effective speech of the | fuel to it. How about our aunts and 
session: “ You can’t make a farm pay when | ™others carrying their little portable stoves 
there’s too many legs under the kitchen to church? A Persian of the strictest 
table.” 1 think of this whenever I see ama- | Parsee sect would kindle at the sight in our 
teur farmers hauling huge piles of muck | “imate, and I suppose our churches are 
with paid labor; and I wonder how long it | 8¢arcely warmer, really and truly warmer, | 
will be before the accumulated expense of | "0W than they were then. 
running the farm will open their eyes to the 
fallacy of assuming that you can make, Writing of wood-chopping suggests many | 
manure by simply increasing the bulk of the | things—ox-sleds, with yarn-mittens drying | 
dung heap. on the front stakes; great piles of wood cut | 

“Muck is good!" shouts somebody who | sled-length and lying, butts all one way, | 
has used it. Granted that muck may be | under the lee, close by the door, as knitting- 
good; but then it 1s for you to find out| work for the men folks. But these are not | 
whether it be good ornot. Many an inferior | practical considerations. The only practical | 
cow has been supported by the superior | question 1 have to ask in connection with | 
cows in a herd, the owner knowing that bis | winter chopping is, Why in the name of a | 
total milk yield was bringing in money, but | better common sense don’t we quit trimming 
not realizing the loss incurred in keeping | our rows of road-side maples for fuel and 
the poorer beasts whose product simply ad- | cut out entirely those those that are dead or 
ded to tbe mass, and reduced the protits. So | dying, leaving the best to stand and spread 
a generally good farmer may make bis farm | as a worthy memento of our fire-worship- 
pay, and still use muck unprofitably; but he | ing ancestors? ‘ 
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$100. NEVER BEEN USED. 


ALFRED MORRELL, 
380 Court St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


»is owing to their RELIABILITY, 
< SAFETY and DURABILITY. They 
come into market literally 
without blemish. Four 
Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 44 Cal- 
ibres. The 32 and 44 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
ed. When a Revolver is 














32 Calibre, 


Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 
and REBOUNDING HAMMER. 
required it should be 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS. reliable. 


M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 
79 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Lublisher’'s Department. 


New YorK, JANUARY 21, 1880. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Rditors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.’ 
Cnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, thie is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Rditors will not be responsible for the pres 
ervi tion ot manuscript; not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,.—Subscripuons 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit bs 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





BostON OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom 
feild Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Asbiand Block 








The Chesapeake & Ohio BR. R. Co. 


Those who have followed the fortunes of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Co., either from 
a personal interest in its securities or a sym- 
pathetic regard for its projecters, will be glad 
to know that witbin the last year its prospects 
have so materially improved that it now 
seems to be on the highway to ultima'e suc- 
cess. The road is now builtand operated from 
Richmond, Va., to Huntington, on the Onio 
River, a dis'ance of 424 miles, at which point 
the Company has a franchise for bridging the 
river. It also owns a franchise for extending 
its eastern terminus to such a point on the 
deep waters of the Cnesapeake Bay as may 
be found desirable. For this purpose not 
more than sixty or seventy-five miles would 
need to be built—througb a level country, and 
consequently at not a large expense. Such 
an extension would bring the terminus of 
the rvad within fifteen miies of the open sca; 
whereas Baltimore, the nearest competing 
port, is 160 miles from the sea. In tbe nature 
of things there seems to be no reason why the 
Chesapeake & Ohio road should not become 
one of the greatest transportation lines of the 
couatry.,. Its comparative net earnings dur- 
ing the past six years show a steady increase — 
those of 1879 being $140,000 more than those 
of 1874—and that with a ccnstant decrease in 
the rates of freight. The increase in actual! 
tonnage hauled for the five years has been 125 
per cent.,an average rate of increase of 20 
percent. perannum. With the development 
of the local industries along the road it is im- 
possible tbat this increase should not con- 
tinue. Tbe financial awents of the roud in 
this city, Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, bave been 
identified with its interests from i s inception, 
and express the s'rongest ccnfidence in its 
future. They bave issued a little pampbl: t, 
“The Chesapeake and Ohio Ruilwuy,’’ de- 
signed to answer the frequent inquirics which 
they receive about the road and its securities. 


Cook’s Grand Excursions to Europe. 


People who contemplate travelivg in Eu- 
rope will do weil to investigate the excursions 
arranged by Messrs. Ttomas Couk & Son, of 
London and New York, for the year 1880. We 
have before us a hundsome pampbiet of 64 
pages, just issued by the above firm, giving 
full particulars of their tours, with details of 
routes and rates, which include all necessary 
expenses of traveling from the time the 
tourist leaves New York till his return. A 
bandsome map of Europe shows the routes 
which Cook’s Parties will follow. Three Ex- 
cursions will leave New York for Europe 
during the spring and summer. The first is 
the * Annual May Party,’ which will leave 
April 208th. The second is the “ Annual Kdu- 
cational Vacation Party,” specially arranged 
for teachers and students. and leaving New 
York July 3d. The third is Cook’s * Midsum- 
mer Party,’’ which will leave New York July 
3lst. The two last excursions give the choice 
of three routes. Each of these three Grand 
Excursions will be under the personal super- 
Vision of capable and experienced’conductors, 
and it is announced that there will be no 
Crowding on tbe steamers, only two persons 
occupying a state-room. 

Tbe book in question will be sent free by 
return mail on receipt of stamp for postage. 
Address Thomas Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railway Company. 

One of the most conspicuously successful 
railroads in this country bas been the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railway, run- 
ning through a thickly populated country, 
and draining on either side a lara+ manufac- 
faring district. It bas from the first e: joyed 
a0 almost unexampled prosperity; and is able 


to show in its annual report, issued on Janu- 
ary 14th, a balance of cash assets amounting 
to $1,600.000; during the past year it bas car- 
ried 3,500,000 passengers: moved 1,200,000 tons 
of freight: and has received for transpor- 
tation $3,900,000. It has paid 10 per cent. divi- 
dend. Those who are fortunate enough to 
hold the stock of ‘his compaoy are as confi 
dent of their income as though their money 
was invested in government bonds; and those 
whose good fortune it is two ride upon its 
traips to New York every day enjoy accom 
modations that are not surpussed by any otber 
road in the country. 





INEBRIETY AND THE OPIUM HABIT or mild 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS (heerful House and 
Grounds. PKIVATE ‘restmeat. (pen to both sexes, 
Seven:h year. Address Geo. F. Foote, M. D., Stam 
ford, Ct. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“The story of Farragut’s life is 
a tale of adventure of the most 
ravishing sort.”—New York EvEeN 





























ING Posr. 


THE LIFE OF 


David Glaeon Fara, 


e EMBODYING HIS 


JOURNAL AND LETTERS. 


BY HIS SON, 


LOYALL FARRACUT. 


“The book is a stirring one, of course; thest ry 
ef Farragut’s life isa t-le of adventure of t e 
most ravishing sort, so that, aside from the value 
of this work a8 an authentic biography of the 
greate-t of Awerican nival commanders, the bok 
is one of surpasel' g@ interest, considered mere'y as 
a narrative of cifficult and Oangerous enterprises 
and bervic achievements.” 
Post. 


“The record of the li‘e of Farragut is necessa- 
rily to a large excent the history of our navy from 
the time woen he entered itin I8'0t'll the close. f 
his career. Hise journal! glows with | felike por- 
trattures of our pavil heroes, ana with graphic 
descriptions of the various pava! battles and ex 
peditions in which be participated. {Harper's 
Megazine. 

“We must content ourselves with commending 
this volume as ove of the most valuable contribu 
tiens to the bist rical and personal recuras of the 
republic.”—| New York Observer. 


With Portraits, Maps, and Iliustra- 
tions. Svo. Cloth. Price, $4.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
_ . oe & Sat Broadway, New w York. 





THE HOLMES BREAKFAST 


with a diagram of the Table, Names of 
Guests, and the Speeches and Poems of Mr. 
Hovenrtoxn, Dr. HotMes, Mr. Howe ts, 
Mr. WuittieR. Mrs. Howe, Mr. WARNER, 
H. H., Mr. Fietps, Mark TWAIN, Mr. 
Harper, Mr. ALDRICH, Pres. ELIoT, Mr. 
TROWBRIDGE, Mr. STEDMAN, Mr. WINTER, 
Mr. CRANCH, and Colonel HiGGiInson,—is 
described in a Supplement to the February 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

This number contains 144 pages, besides 
the sy eee and includes five chapters 
of Mr. HowELLs's new Serial Story.** The 
Undiscovered Country ;” and Poems, Stories 
and Essays by Mr. LONGFELLOW, GOLDWIN 
SMITH. Miss: PHELPS, Prof. BoyESEN, Miss 
Woouson, RicHARD GRANT WHITE, and 
others. 

tar Every number of the ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY contains articles by the best 
American writers, and should be read by 
every intelligent family. 

TERMS:—35 cents a number; $4.00 a year, 
in advance, postage free; with a superb 
life-size portrait of Hotmes, LoweE.t, 
WHITTIER, BRYANT or LONGFELLOW, $5.00; 
with two portraits, $6.00; three portraits, 
$7.00; four portraits, $5.00; with all five 
portraits, $9.00. 

Remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO. 


BUSTON., 


The World’s 
Creat Poets. 


Very beautiful editions of the World's Great 
Poets, and cheap beyond ali comparison with any 
sim’ lir bocks ever printed. 

Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 1105 pp., 
with gossury and index to characcers. Cloth, 75 
cents ; posta e, 13 > 





Dante’s Hell. P aod Paradise, 
ig rere oy Cary. eer . cloth, 00 cents; post 
age 8 ce 


Milton's Poetical Works, with sketch of his 
life. 5 2pp, c'otb, 50 cepts; p stage 8 ce ts. 00 


Works oi Virgil. ‘ranslated by Dryden, 
pp.. cloth, 40 cents; postage. 6 cents. 

Other Works t: f llow soon, Catalegue free, 
Wher yu write mention a paper. 

AMERICAD BOO CHANGE, 





ribune & ding. New York. 
aK i aor ’s Transiation, ouve’s 
OF ING.” Gowpieve ‘ond 


4 with Portrait aad Notes. 





pata, uaaiaSaten 


—({New York Evening” 





Life and a 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. 
from $43 to Octs.; — 
cloth binding: px istage, se 
* Profoundly interest'r g— _ cheay. 

~{anene Evening Times. 

“It is fascinating reading.’ 
wealth. 

* Tne bestof all the lives of Christ—a marvel of 
cheapness ’’—[ Portland Christian Mirrer. 

“A great and noble work, rich io inf rmation. 
slogans and scholariy in style, earnestly devout 
in feel'ng.’”’-[London Literury rid. 

“it is a work of profound learning.” 
= ‘pot York. 

mply indispensable to students of gospel his- 

tory. ” | British Quarteriy Review 
‘A work of gigantic industry. ‘of the bighest 
literary rank, and breathing the spirit (f true 
faith m Christ,’’—[Dr. Delitzsch the Commentator. 

“It seems to me among books a pearl of great 
price, an¢ a man might well sel! a thousand others 
t bee me possessor of this one.’’—[ tiarriet Beech- 
er Stowe. 

* Will tast when we have al! possed away 
fur the best.”—[ Kev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

‘Them st rome on book we have ones read 
on the subject.”—(|Churchman. New Yor 
T @ be at book that bas ever aooeeees on the 
subject.” —(The Homitist. 
mcre thorough. careful, and exhaustive 
wanb we have never read.’”’—{ Baptist Mag»zine 

“Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable.’’—(Harper’s 
Magazine. 

“A peat volame, goed enough type, bundsome'y 
boundg.’’—|Christian standard and Home J urval. 

* It ts amazingly cheap and far the best life of 
our Lord.”’—[{Zion’s Her.ld, Boston 

Address with order, or for catalugne, and men 
tion this pe o-r when vou write MERICAN 
Roos. EXCHANGE, Tribane Building, 
New York, 


Price reduved 
} neat strong 


’—(Boston Common 


—[{Arch- 


is by 

















“We commend it not to boys and girls, but 
to their fathers and mothers.”’—{New York 
Nation. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK 


said in a late Monday pe referring to 
“In THE TOILS,”’ Mrs. A. G. Paddock’s Mor- 
mon story, “I was so pane rinkererar in read- 
ing this volume On the railway the otber day 
in Obio, that, us I was studying the book, I 
unconsciously rode past the station to which 
I was assigned, and was obliged to take a ten 


miles’ carriage ride through the gorgeous and | 
golden October to get back to my destination.”’ | 


“IN THE TOLLS,” 


the book referred to, is published by us, and 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price ($1 00) 
toany address. Eastern trade supplied by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, and Charles . Dillingham, 
New York. 


SHEPARD, TOBIAS & CO., 
Publishers of * The Alliance,”’ 
CHICAGO, IL. 


~ The Koran. 


A curiosity to every one.,and a necessity to all 
students. of listory or Religion: THE KORAN 
OF MOHAMMED; translated from the Arabie by 
George 8 le. formerly published at $2.75; a new, 
beautiful type, neat. cloth-bound edition; price 
35 cents, and 6 cen’s for postage. Cataiogue free. 
Say where you saw this advertisement. AMER - 
CaN BUOK EXC HANGE, Tribune Building, N.Y, 














Sunday-School Lessons of 1880. 





TEACHERS, PURCRASE 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTTS 


Popular Illustrated 


Commentary on Matthew 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


“We commend it to Frmilies and Teachers as 


more valuable than the usual Surday schoui quar- 
terlies and rewspaverc: mments,to much trusted 
#8 a source of Bible 1 struction.”—Rev. C. H 


DANIELS, Pastor Vine St. Church, Cincinnatt. 


A. S. BARNES & CO, Publishers, 





111 & 113 Wiliiam St., N. Y. 


| es 


‘Emerson’s Anthem Book. 


| By L. O. Price $1.25, 
per dozen. 

It is a pleasure to look through this fine 
| book, and Choir Leiders will ali be pleased 
with the genera) beauty of the music, and the 
great varicty. There are more than 90 An- 
theme, More's, Seatencea, etc.. including an 
Autnem Doxology and som: fine new Hymn 
Anthems. Also 18 Responses and Chants, 





EMERSON, or $12.00 


Music for Cnristmas, Easter, and ail other 
special occasions is provided. 
THE SLEEPING QUEEN, (8 cts.). 


Fine Operetta by Balfe. 
HAVE You SEEN 
“WHITE ROBES,” 


the new Sabbath School Book? Itis a grand 
good Book andis meeting with unexampled 
success. 

Only publisbed two months ayo, it “takes” 
so welltnat the publishers are forced to issue 
edition after edition to keep pace with the 
demand. To state it terselv, 

WHITRK ROBES 
has gone straight into the hearts of all lovers 
of Sabbath Scovool Music, and tne fact is due 
to its purity, freshness and originality. 

Send 30 cts. in stamps fora sample copy. $3 
per doZen. 





Temperance Jewels, (35 cts ), by J. H. TENNEY, 
should be used by ali Temperance and Reform 
ciubs. 

Any book mailed, 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
€. H. DITSON & CO., 


843 Broadway, N. VY. 


Crowning 


post-free, fer the retail 


Boston. 








A new collection of 150 
Gospel Songs and Hymns, 
with new, appropriate and 
exceedingly attractive mu- 
sic, by the best word and 
music writers of the day. 
The publhshers consci n- 
tiousiy recommend this 
. work to be one of unusual 
T h excelience. Price, $3.60 per 

riump « dozen. Single sample cops, 

by mail, 30 cents. Specimen 
pages gratis. An edition with words only, 
price. in weasde. 10 cents. 
F. A. NORTH & CO., Publishe 
1308 © he Patnut St. Phila. 











HOMILETIC 


Quarterly for 180. a number, $2.06 
per year. 

CONTENTS OF FIRST NOMBER-~-(4th YEAR). 

A Clerical Symposium. by =, Presensse, Prof. 
Vance, "mith, and Dr. Macgreg 

Expository Papers for the Times, by Rev. P. 
Thompson, 

The Relations of the Borks of Chronicles to 
those of Samuel! and Kings. by Canon Rawiins on 
4; 


Homiletie Notes on Acts; Chap. ili: 19; iv.: 
by Rev. W. Hudson. 


Price Gc. 


Biblical Exoositions, by Prof. W. P. Pope, D.D., 

.D., Rev. W g. Blaikie. Rev. Prof. A. Roberta, 
Kev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, ».D., Lindsay Alexander 
and others. 


The Parable of the Rich Man and Luzarus, by R. 
Pavne Smith, DD. 
Outlines and Sketches of Sermons with £7 other 
articles from able Divines in pag “ and America. 
Published in London and Ne rk. ey) Aa tor 
full description. N.T BBALS ‘& SON 
37 Park Row, New York 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRACTS 


* What Lack I Yet?” 
"By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 





The Bible Answer to the Great 
Question. 
By the REV. JOHN HALL, D.D 


Answers to * Difficulties of a De- 


ist.” 
By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 


Gospel Repentance. 
By the REV. J. M. SY!'URTEVANT, D.D. 


Growing Old. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


$1 per Ilundred. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


aT Park Place, N.Y. 


“WRITE “for a a aopy of their Ciuminatea 
Holiday Paper, “CHRIS TMAS-TIDE,"’ 


Price, 


t PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 B'away.N.\ | 


The GLEE CIRCLE, by T. F. 
Seward, is a valuable collection 
of Glees, Part Songs, Male Quar- 
tets, etc., useful for Musical Soci- 
eties, Singing Classes, Glee Clubs 
and all lovers of Song. i192 
pages; only $9.00 per doz. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of $1, 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth street, 73 Randolph street 
NEW Yok CHICAGO.” 








Acme Library 
of History. 


The works of the great authors whose writirgs 
have themselves become u part of bistory, and 
are asscciated in the minds of al! with the nations 
whose story they warrate. In typography, form 
one binding,and economy of cost, the acme of the 

tof book making. 

“ ‘Milman’ « Gibbon’s Rome. In 5 vols., eieth, 

with very ful! index. Price $/.50; vostage 40 cts, 

Macaulay's History of England. 1 3vols., 
cloth, elubvrate index. Price $1.0); postage 24 cts. 

Other Works in this se-ies will be shortly 
announced, Catulogues sent free. When you 
write mention this paper. 

AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
Tribune suilding, New York. 








LAN 


NTA GEORGIA, 
TABLISHED '821. 

eligious Bewepaper in the 
uthern State 


The Leading 


The press ata sple ucke owled ge THE (CHRIs- 
TIAN INDEX to be ‘the beet advertising medium in 
the Seuth. 

As a rule, the prudent business men will avail 
himself of the BEST MEDIUM at bis command to 
bring bis busines* to the attention of those who 
constitute the worth and wesith of a commupity, 
THB CBRISTIAS IN DEX, pud! shed «t Atlant+—the 
Gate Oity o' the South, andthe Capital of Georgta-- 
is reid more ger eral yio the cities ir the villages, 
in the c unt ng ro ms,end st the firesides. than 
possibly uny o' ber paver in the S uih, » hether 
We consider the number. charagt ror con ‘tition of 
ics patrons, it has few, 'f any, equals ip the Bouth 
ue an advertising mec:um 

jw” Address JAS. P. “HARRISON & CO., 

Beate Printers, Avianta, Ga 
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Insurance Hotes. 


—The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, embodies in_ its 
54th annual statement, which appears in 
another column, a list of all its investments 
of capital, and shows assets amounting to 
$1,982,393. 

—The 32d annual report of the Penn Mutu- 
al Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
makes a very handsome showing for that 
company. The gross assets amount to 
$7,031,319.84, and its surplus is $1,502,371.33. 
During the past year $448,691.79 have been 
paid out on policies, and the number of pol- 
icies now in force is 11,189. A record like 
this is sufficient evidence of the ability and 
prudence with which its affairs have been 
managed, and is a guarantee for the future 
which must go far to win popular confidence 
and favor. 

—The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia is one of the best known 
companies of that city. Its annual state- 
ment shows assets amounting to $4,767,902 
.53, with a surplus fund of $1,071,421.18. A 
note appended to its statement declares that 
in the fourteen years of the company’s exist- 
ence only seven properties have come into 
its possession by foreclosure, and these prop- 
erties are valued at only 257,060.78. This 
fact is good evidence of judicious investment 
of funds, and reflects credit on the manage- 
ment of the company. 


—At Albany, January 13th, Senator Wil- 
liams presented the following bill : 

Sec. 1. No policy of life insurance here- 
after issued by any company organized or 
incorporated under the laws of this State or 
hereafter issued within this State by any 
foreign insurance company shall be render- 
ed invalid by reason of any untrue state- 
ment contained in the application for such 
policy or made by or on behalf of the as- 
sured for the purpose of obtaining such 
policy unless it appear that such untrue 
statement was fraudulently made. 

Sec. 2. Any stipulation contained in any 
policy of life insurance issued as aforesaid 
tending to render nugatory the foregoing 
provisions of this Act shall be void. 


—The Home Insurance Company of New 
York publishes its 53d semi-annual state- 


ment, from which it appears that in addi- | 
tion to the cash capital of $3,000,000 there is | 
a reserve of $1,841,438 for re-insurance, a | 


reserve of $245,764.81 for unpaid losses, and 
a net surplus of $1,320,785.30, making the 


total cash assets of the Company $6,410,- | 


988.11. This showing indicates an advance 
on the statement of last year, and is another 
indication of the prosperity of this well- 
known Company. Conservative and bonor- 
able management have developed its busi- 
ness to the first magnitude and have estab- 


lished it in the confidence of the community, | 
and its present condition is evidence that | 


the business qualities which have placed it 


in the front rank are still present in its di- | 


rection. F 


—Governor Cornell’s message contains | 


the following reference to insurance mat- 
ters: There are doing business in this State, 


one hundred and seyenty-eight fire insur- | 


ance companies classified as follows: New 
York, eighty-nine; other States, sixty-eight; 
foreign, twenty-one; having in total assets, 
$139,093,601; liabilities, including capital 
stock, $98,558,223; nes surplus, $40,535,377. 

While these companies present this finan- 
cial showing, there is much cause for solic 
itude in the fact that the losses and expen- 
ditures during the last six months exceed 
the gross earnings by $4,361,188; also that 
the previous surplus has been diminished by 
$3,051,051; and of the eighty-three New 
York companies only ten have kept up their 
surplus. Such facts strongly indicate that 


the compamies are either insuring at too low | 


rates, or they are conducting business in an 
expensive and hazardous manner. 


Of the 3,693 fires which occurred in the | 


United States in 1878, involving losses 


amounting to $19,000,000, more than 2,000, | 


with an aggregate loss of $11,000,000, were 
of incendiary or undiscovered origin. In 
view thereof it is worthy of consideration 
whether additional legislatioa is not re- 
quired to suppress the crime of incendiarism, 

There are at present fifteen life insurance 
companies organized and doing business 
under the laws of this State, with aggregate 
assets of $206,552,630; liabilities, $174.793,- 
338; surplus to policyholders, $81,759,292; 
and nineteen other State companies with 
assets of #197.526,533; liabilities, $164,792,- 
287; surplus, $82,784,226, Seventeen marine 


insurance companies are also in operation 
(eight of which are organized under the laws 
of New York), with assets amounting to 
$21,000,000, and a net surplus of $2,700,000. 

The laws of 1853 require foreign fire and 
life insurance companies to deposit securi- 
ties in the Insurance Department of the 
State; but as no such requirement is made 
of marine companies, the question arises 
|for the Legislature to determine whether 
or not there is substantial reason for any 
exception in their case. 


—The Boston “ Transcript ’’ of January 
6th contained the following communication 
from the Hon. Edward Atkinson : 

To the Editor of the Transcript : 

Although the Boston Manufacturers’ 
Mutual has no Girect interest in tne recent 
fire, it may not be unfit for the writer to 
call attention to some of the statements and 
the true facts in regard to it; as the fire tax 
now imposed upon the people of the country 
is the heaviest single tax now paid, 
amounting directly and indirectly to about 
$130,000,000 per annum. 

Two statements have been made in regard 
to the fire that are without any foundation 

1st. That iron doors and shutters give ad- 
equate protection. 

2d. That wooden doors covered with tin 
proved inadequate. 

The true facts are that there never was a 
more conspicuous proof that iron doors and 
shutters are useless when the fire reaches 
them; it is also true that the wooden doors 
covered with tin were not in a position to be 
tested. 

There were very adequate wooden doors 
covered with tin, placed with a view to pre- 
venting a fire passing from one section of 
the Cathedral Building toanother, but these 
doors appear to have been hung to the 
wooden framework with which the brick 
party-wall was screened, and on which 
wooden sheathing was nailed; when the 
wooden screen burned off the doors fell into 
the cellar, where they may still be found in 
good condition among the debris; although 
such doors could hardly be expected to re- 
main unimpaired when buried in a mass of 
material in intense combustion. The merit 
of a wooden door covered with tin is that it 
| does not warp, the tin reflecting the heat ; 
|and as no oxygen reaches the wood it is 

carbonized very slowly when in its place, 
| and not buried in burning material. 

The architect of this building further 
proved his skill in providing against the 
passage of fire from one part of this building 
to the other by protecting other doorways 
| in the same party-wall with sash doors. 
Faults of an equally grave and dangerous 
| character are now being repeated in a larg 

public building in process of construction, 
in which hundreds of persons are to be 
| daily employed. 
| Dangers of the gravest kind exist in more 
| than one of the small theaters. 

A whole section of cumbustible and inac- 
cessible buildings, stuffed with materials 
sure totake fire some time, occupies a place 
in the heart of the city, between Tremont, 
| School, Washington and Bromfield streets, 
that might b> removed to the benefit of all 
by the extension and widening of Mont- 
gomery Place and Province Court from 
Tremont to Washington street, connecting 
with Milk Street. 

Inthe four years, 1875-6-7 and 8 (1879 not 
yet compiled but exceeding the average), 
there have been burned wholly or in part in 
the United States: 


1,354 hotels. 

265 churches. 

182 scnoolbouses. 

40 court houses. 

42 almsbouses, hospitals and asylums. 
1,883 in all. 

The above buildings constitute a class on 
which scme skill in construction is to be 
assumed. How they compare with another 
class will be seen by the following list of 
tires in the same period on buildings usually 
constructed by the uninstructed: 

I io icaedis.c: cine bat + sash ae sdabewek 
oo ER rere 
Furpiture factories 

Liquor sbops . 








The uninstructed are not much ahead of 
their competitors in the art of combustible 
construction, or in the methods of protecting 
fire from water, in wooden flues and by otber 
devices apparently intended to convey the 
flame from cellars to attics. 

It appears that our firemen suceeeded in 
cireumventing the arts used in the combus- 
tible construction of the buijdings recently 
burned, and forced water to the fifth floor 
only when they put the, power of three 








steam fire engines upon one line of hose and 
a single stream of water. 

As the undersigned has no direct interest 
as an underwriter in the special fires to 
which this communication refers, it might 
be considered presuming if he made any 
further suggestions in this matter. E. A. 

131 DEVONSHIRE ST., Jan. 3, 1880. 








Financial. 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Jan. 12, to Saturday, 
Jan. 17. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 


Bids for State aan~ 


Ala., class A,2to5. 61 
Ala..ciass A, small 0 


Panbeeha., | 


ane 


Saggerezerzzzeezzzz 
Ss 
oa 
4 


Foreign Exchange.— 


days. 3 days 
London prime bankers, 4.82 @4.82\% 4.81 %@4.82 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending January 17, 1880. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 20,683'pkgs. 
Exports were 6 650 pkgs. 

The butter market this week is lower, and any 
common to fair wintry style of butter is specially 
unsaleable. The supply of State dairies is nextto 
nothing, with sales of a few of them at 24@25c., 
but demand very dull. We quote: 

Fine new mi'chs creamery make........... 35 @37 

“ early summer make creamery 25 @3 
Special fancy Fall make, private o cee 2 aw 
Fairtogova “ ° 22 @25 
New York State winter make.. 5 @w 
Southero tier dair'es, chy vice to. ys. 

Nortoern W-'!sh dairies ° 
Y. State duiries, fair togood ... 
Western fine grain-ted dairy pac ked 
dairy packed, fair tc good. 
factory ao in renga eine es 

Winter roi: Butte 
Common butter (all States) . 

Chena Setetie. tien, « exports, 28,646 boxes. 
The receipts approximate exports closer than 
might have been expected, still the market is 
very firm at a pussible fractional advance over 
last week’s rates. We quote; 


State factory, fine Sept. and Oct., ........ 134 @14 56 
August 


“ “ “ Jury 
Off kinds and qualities. 


Eggs.—The market is dull and languid,and old 
eggs, even if well preserved, are not wanted. The 
fresh egg, clear red and white andofno muddled 
complexion, is quick sale at 18@20. The pickled 
egg, or limed egg, or cold storage eggis N. G. on 
the present market. 

Beans.— Favorable prices are stre in the long- 
run to induce business. England tukes hold of 
th s bean market this week because prices put 
them favorably within herreach. We + 


Marrows, per bush, 62 Ibs....... ecevedecoseg 1.50@1.80 
Mediums, “ fr 40@1.69 


Beeswax.— Western and Southern, 24@25c. 


Dried Apples.— We quote: 
Apples, = ated @is 
@ 

s quartered, BB inncccccnacosapeson @? 

Green Apples.—For some reason or other 
home trade on green upples has been very slack. 
Exports have been steudy and iarge, and witha 
very mild winte~ rottage has helped reduce stocks, 
which are now in smal compass. We quote: 


Greentogs. 
Baldwins 


IDS sh scatcn chs lcsadhncsisebece watrigs Ho +r 


Cranberries,—We — 
Cape c od, Soden. per .- 
pe to good . 
Ktstern, fancies per bbl. 
e to gO" 





Jersey, fancy. ‘ver an 
fine tu good.. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & C0., 


$5 Broad Strect, 


Corner South William Street, New York, 








Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Burter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGG, etc., 
on Commission, Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY s00n as suld. 

Mark goods, and address letters ; 


David W. Lewis & Co., 
8§ BROAD STREBT, NEW YORK, 





 B: HATCH: &-Co 
BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt tn at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances, 

WILLIAM B, HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOUTUES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THKOUGHOUT TRE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on London. 








Fifty-Fourth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 510 Walnut St. 


Bonds and morteager, being all 00084 
mortgages on imor ved pro verty.... 
United States 5 per cent. loan, Isst.... 
United States 6 ver cent. loan, 1881 ... 
Philadeiphia C tv! aos.... 
Philadelphia. Wilmington and Balti- 
moe Ratiroad © moany stock. 
Philagelpwia, Wilmington snd Balti- 
more Ratiread (x ompany loan. 
Penrsyivania Ratiroad © ompany ‘first 
mor g+ge loan 
Peonsy'vania tailro ad Companyec on- 
sol dated 68 loa 
Pevnsy!van a atieoans Compems Navy 
Vara 6s joan 
Philadelphia and Reading “Railroad 
Co. ¢ nsolidated 78 loan 
Paileselphia und Reading Railroad 
.». first mortgage fisioan . 
PA dna Railr. ad Company mortgage 
6s joan 
Phitade phia and Erie Raitroad Com 
paoy first mortgage 6s loan 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany firat mortgage fs toan..... 
Lehigh Valiey Raitroad Com pany first 
mortgage 6s loan .. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co mpany con- 
solid ted mortgage ts loan 
Harrisourg, Portsmouth, Moant Joy 
and Lancaster — Company 
first mortgage 6s lo: 
E\mira aoa Wiliiamsport Railroad C 
first mortgage 7s loan 
vot Jersey Railroad “Company tirst 
mortvage /s loan 
Pennsylvania and New York Canal ana 
Railroad Compaoy7 per cent. loan.. 
United Companies f New Jersey cun- 
solidated mo tgage 4s joan 
Southero Central Railroad Company 
= New York second mortgage 7s gold 
oan... 
Western ‘Pennsy’ vania Railroad Com- 
oy. first mortgage ris loan 
The Car Trust of Peansyivanis 6 per 
cent lonp 
The Empire Car Trust 6 per cent loan. 
The New Jersey Car Trust Association 
7 per cent. loan 
Tee Pennsylvania Company 6 per cent. 
oan 
The New York and Pacific Car Trust 
Association six per cent. loan 
Ameer | Steamship Company 6 per 
cen 
Schuy!ki'l Navigation Company first 
mcrtgage #8 loan 
Schuvikill Navigation 
second mortgage tis loan 
Lehigh Coa) and Navigation C: mpary 
first mortgage 6s loan. 
mn: Coal and Navigation. Company 
gol 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com- 
pany first mortgage 6s loan......... 
Delaware Division Canal Company 6 
- cent. loan 
Phiadeiphia and Reading Goal and 
iron C. mpany 7 per cent. wen 
Pennsyivan'a State ts loan... ......... 
Harrisburg City 0 
St. Louis City te. 


$309,307 00 
“2.100 OD 
67 275 Ww 
17 250 00 
11,000 60 
11,495 00 
30,940 00 
10,100 00 
22,500 00 
18,287 50 
16,500 00 
25,750 C0 
44,000 00 
37,950 00 
24,200 00 


21 600 00 
26,875 00 
11,500 00 
28,320 00 
67.200 00 


20,008 09 
4,100 00 


67,00 00 
37,000 0 


28,000 00 
20,000 00 
36,000 00 
15,000 CO 
8,080 (0 
10,042 00 
31,050 00 
20,700 00 
8,200 00 
19.000 00 


17.600 00 
1,635 10 
18,040 00 
20.0 0 Ww 
13.910 00 
8.240 (0 
16 200 0 
45,600 (4 
11 O0u 0) 
12,600 00 
58 000 00 
I+ 600 U0 
22,90 00 
35...00 00 
1,000 00 
13i, Ly 80 
59-8 


Camden County 6s ... 
Cinetnnati City 7- 0ths 
ncinn at) City 7s loan...... «.....-45. ° 
Cincinnati City 63 loan 
Pittsburg City 7s water loan 
Pittsbure C ity 7s, Stanton avenue sanseet 
Newars City 7s loan . 
Philadelphia Bank Stock... 
Mapnayurk Gus Company st« 
Keal Kstate 
Accrued Ioterest 
Buls Receivaple. 
Casb in mapager’s hands 
Cash in bank and office 


2 200 1 

65.04 83 

$7,951 45 
s. (952.39. 393 3 00 

JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 

WM. G, CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass°t Sec’y. 
January 1, 1880, 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: { New York, 100 Broadway. 





inen Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
Coats tal tague Sts. a and No. 106 Broad- 
uildings, D: 


oa. 
Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1 93. 3° 
Reservet ploeege, arte a — ‘ 
Capita! (paid up ~% easb) . 
Unearned Rese: Fund...., »dy 
Net Burplus............ 


onus PRX, oe: , HOPE, ‘President, 








Ag5:36 
oe $e 
































Jan. 21, 1880. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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= 


FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—There is a driving business in nails. 

—Bret Harte is visiting Newstead Abbey. 

—Senator Lamar has been stricken with 
paralysis. 

—The Duke de Gramont, the 
diplomatist, is dead. 

—General Garfield has been elected United 
States Senator from Ohio. 

—There has been formidable rioting at 
Pesth, Hungary, duriug the past week. 

—The Cincinnati Musical Associations will 
hold their annual festivals May 18, 19, 20 
and 21. 

—There is an increase of $28,393,470 in the 
assessed valuation of real estate in this city 
this year over last year. 

—The Hayden trial ends in the virtual 
vindication of the accused. The jury stood 
11 to | infavor of acquittal. 

—The United States Agricultural Society, 
whose operations were suspended by the 
war, has been revived. 

—Wagner is better. As soon as the 
weather permits he will go to Saint Enogot, 
on the west coast of Brittany. 


French 


—The victim of an accident on the 3d ave- 
nue Railroad, in this city, has been awarded 
damages to the amount of $15,000. 

—Erastus Bulkley, Vice-President of the 
Kings County Savings Bank and a well- 
known citizen of Brooklyn, died Jan. 10th, 


—The Palestine Commandery will give a 
reception and drill on Wednesday evening, 
January 28th, at the Academy of Music in 
this city. 

—Mr. Tilden’s railroad troubles refuse to 
be settled. Bondholders are so ungrateful 
as to question his disinterestedness in cer- 
tain transactions. 

—Among the successful competitors in the 
recent Honor Examinations at Cambridge 
University. England, was Mr. Latham C, 
Reed, of this city. 

—Congressman Voorhees, of New Jersey, 


declines to mak» the explanations asked of | 


him by the Republican Executive Commit- 
tee of Bergen County. 

—The will of the late Frank Leslie recog- 
nizes his wife as having aided largely in the 
building up of his fortunes, and leaves the 
entire estate to her without conditions. 

—The Duchess of Marlborough's fund for 
the relief of Ireland has reached $90,000. 
The Government will probably use $1,000,- 
000 of the Irish Church Fund for the same 
purpose. 

—The formal reception of M. Hippolite 
Adolphe Taine into the French Academy 


took place Jaa. 15th, and was attended by | 


a brilliant gathering of scientists and liter- 
ary men. 

—William A. White, one of the pilots in 
the employ of the Union Ferry Company, 
was found dead in the pilot house, January 
14th. Forviunately ithe boat had not left 
the slip. 

—A meeting was held at Chickering Hall, 
January 14th, in behalf of the proposed 
World's Fair to be held in this city in 1883. 
Speeches were made by General Hawley, | 
Hugh J. Jewett and others. 


—An explosion of coal-gas in the hold of | 
e “Greece,” one of the steamers of the Na- | 
tional Line, at her dock in this city Jan. 16th | 


resulted in the death of two persons and the 
serious injury of six others. 

—The ex-Empress Eugénie will sail witha 
small retinue for the Cape of Good Hope, 
March 26th. She intends to observe the first 
anniversary of the deatu of the Prince Im- 
perial at the place of his death in Zululand. 

—The nomination of James Russell Lowell | 
as minister to England is one in which all 
Americans can heartily rejoice. Mr. Lowell 
will adorn the position with character, 
fame, and the most charming personal qual- 
ities. 

—The Emperor of Brazil has established 
at Rio Janeiro a ‘‘ Central Commission of 
Iaternational Exchanges,’’ for the purpose 
of collecting and transmitting literary, ar- 
tistic and scientific information to learned 
society in other countries. 

—Itis proposed to provide an outlet for 
the amateur theatrical taleat in New York. 
With this design the New York College of 
Oratory has fitted up a theater at No. 54 
East Twenty-first street, which will be 
named the Boudoir Theater. 

—The immigration at Castle Garden in 
1879 was 135,070, against 75,347 in 1878; a 
large increase. Germany led the list with 
93,574; Ireland followed with 22,624, and 

with 21,555; Sweden and Norway 


LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
(GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


_——_——_ 


United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879. 
Assets in United States...... $4,301,897.07 


Total Liabilities, inctuding 
Re-insurance............. : 2. 220 £05. 86 
ae, ey OE ae 1,291.21 
Income in U.S. during 1878. 2° 600,583. 34 
oaeeem, including 
EE vines tonaecackssseaes 1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OFFICE, 
45 William St. 


RESIDENT MANAGER, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement @&f 
ite affairs on the 81st December, 1878. 


Premiums received en Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1878, to 


31st December, 1878 .............. 009,308 49 
Premiums on Policies not marked ’ 
off ist January, 1878..............- 1,848,697 38 





| Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 88 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

| Premiums marked Off from 1st <-~ 

| wary, 1878. to 31st December, 1878, 

| Losses paid during the 

|} same period.......... $2,012,784 45 

| Returns of Pre- —_—_————_ 

minms and 

Expenses... . $859.960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, vis.t 
| United States and State of New 
| Se York Stock, City, Bank and other 








Stocks. . 10,086,758 06 
inane secured by Stocks, and other- 
TE REN FRR #4 704,200 00 
Real. Estate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at...... 619,034 50 
| Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,530, 259 4 
Cash in Bavk ns60s peaGase sansa segeees 1,210 92 


Total Amount of Assets... ..$13,320,468 16 





Six per cent, interest on the outstanding cer. 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their — sepraeeeeres, on and 
| after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 
| The outstanding certificates of the issue of 

3875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 

thereof, or their legal a es, on and 

after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 

The certificates to be produced at the time of 

payment, and canceled. 
| A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
core ticates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


| By order of the Board, 
| 


J. H. CHAPMAN, 
—O—— 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmunp W. Cor.izs, 
JOHN ELLIoTT. 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CmarRLes H. MARSHALL, 
GEorGE W. LANE, 
Ropert L. STUART, 
James G, DeForest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLiaM Bryce, 
WILLIAM H, Foaa, 
Peter V. Kina, 

Tos. B. CoppINncTon, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A, A. Raven, 


Sec’y. 


J. D. Jonzs, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

| W. H. H. Moors, 

Lewis CurTIs, 
| CHARLES H. RussELL, 
James Low, 

| Davip Lang, 

| Gorpon W. BuRNHAM, 

| Francis SKIpDy, 

Wu. STURGIS, 

| Qeenee jLEMovNE, 

os1an A. Low, 

all E Dopar, 

Royal PHELPs, 

Tuomas F.. Younes, 

C. A. HAND, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, 

Wittuam H. Wess, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

Cuarites P. Burpett, BeEnvamin H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
& A. RAVEN, 3d Vice- Pres. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262 & 263 Broadway, NvY, 


oy $4.874,947 O1. 
Surplus. eeeese coos coecees 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President, 


(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
tiona’ tener 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secr 
TT. “BROSNAN, t iaeupentarendent. 
EO. B. B fORD, Actuary, 
ree, . t Policies and Approved Claims due 
preeent- 








together contributed 29,771. 


in Aft wil De diecowmted at? per cent. upon 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


1878, 4,186,096 Ga | 


Thirty-Second Annual Report 


OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL 
Life 


Insurance Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Net Assets, January Ist, 1879,............ $6,309,530 46 


RECEIPTS. 


Premium receipts............ $1,054,861 11 
Interest receipts, etc........ 373,378 68 $1,428,259 79 





DISBURSEMENTS, 


Losses and endowments....$ 448,691 79 
Dividends to policy-hoid- 

OF gro ccc » + occcce++secece 234,819 23 
Lapsed me surrendered 

pulicies, ete 187,357 41 


Commt: sone. salaries, med- 
lea fers, agency expenses, 
Eby aa ane ara 163,058 42 

Taxes. “legal expenses, ad- 


Vertising, CUC......... eee0e 61,43! 16 $1,095,358 O1 





Net Assets, Jan, Ist, 1880,... $6, 642,462 | 24 
ASSETS. 
U.S. 5 and 6 per cent. bonds, 
Philadelphia and cety 
loans, R.R. bonds, bank, 
and other atocks, worth 
ok ee eee $2,413,901 70 
Mcrigages, first liens on 
yreperties worth 
6.299.900 00.......-+ 2,442,594 53 
Prem'um notes, secured by 
DOIIOR. cece’ cthapoodescces €72,158 51 
Loans on collaterals, etc... 283,750 U5 
Real estate, bought to se- 
cure loans, aud Howe 
DENG ae ccnscesccveess 554 990 06 
Cash on hand and in Trust 
COMPANIES ........ce.eereee 275,U67 39 








Net ledger assets, as above. 


$6,642,462 2. 
Net deferred »na unrepurt- 4 








ed premiums.... .......+++ $ 89,110 41 
Interest due and accrued... 108,472 59 
Mars et value of stocks, etc., 

OVEF CORE. .ccccccecccee cove 191,273 80 $ 388,857 10 
Gros assets, Jan. Ist, 1880.. $7,031,319 34 | 


LIABILITIES. 
L a reported, but pee 


re -% 122,133 CO 
Reserve, at 4 per cent., - “to 
reinsure risks. ....... ... 5,716,861 00 
Dividends on unrep :rted 
PuliOrGS, GES..00. = coccces 65,819 
| Surplus 4 per cent. basis... . 1, 126 05 § 6 $7.031.3'9 34 





Surplus at 4 per cent. Pennsylvania 


and New York standard ............ $1,502,371 33 
Number of policies in force..........s.0.000++ 11,189 
AMOURE AF FISK... ..ccccccccccccccccce 29,678,023 00 


SAMUEL C. HUBY, Pres‘dent, 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. 
| H. 8. STEPHENS, 24 Vice. President. 
HENRY AUSTIE, Sec. J.J. BARKER, Actuary. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Ass’t Secretary. 











HOME 


Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, | 
Office, - - No. 119 Broadway. | 


| 





Fifty-Third Semi-Annual Statement, 


| 
| 
Showing the Condition of the Company on the 

First day of | 


JANUARY, 1880. 





$3,000,000 00 | 
1,841.438 00) 
248,764 81 | 
1,390,785 hated 


CASH CAPITAL, - = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, 
Net Surplus, - - « 


CASH ASSETS, - $6, 410, 88 11 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 


M. E. DOTY, _ 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
A full line of FALL and WINTER GOODS 
just received. Specialty meade of 
ECK- WEAR. ROY LAUNDRY: Col- 
fare and Cuffs laundried equal to anew. 
213 Fulten St., near Concord. Brooklyn 














Wedding Receptions| 
AND 


PARTIES | 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outtits of Decurated China, Si ver, 
Giass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont an Fulton, 
Brook yn, N. Y. 











N. B. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
MATERNITY: 


A BOOK FOR WIVES, MOTHERS, NURSES. 
By T. 8S. Verdi, A.M., M.D. 

“A safe friend and guide, the use of which is re- 
markaodly easy—a very comprehensive work. whore 
author bas been fur vears wel! known 4s ap unusual- 
ly able and successful practitioner.’’—[(N.Y. Times. 

Ageuts Wanted, Circulars free. Ma'ied post- 
paid for $2, by eee. Bowann, & HULBERT, 
27 7 Park Place, New Yo 











AG GENTS W ANTED | in gvery City and County 

r OL pid JOH NSON’S new book, 

pad. ie LLOYD GAKRISON and His 

Times.”’ ay ready; by subscription only. 

Thousands want it, Liberal terms and fuil par- 
ticvulare hy 

CHARLES DREW, Publisher. 
9 Murray St., New York. 


AGENTS! PEA THis: 


month and expenres, or allow 4 large com- 
mtesten to seli our pew and ee inven- 
7e mean what we say. 


on Sample free 
Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


New - Combination” Cane-Seat for 
reseating. (anvas ORE Ms om 
earth. Agent's Samp ¢ FR ~ hg > ea 
on. _HAL LES I KiLBU uke Ny Pintlag’e 


) Pa. 

AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 
CHEAPEST BIBLES Pxc.y-""«') ‘Lares 
Forsnern & McMAKIN, CASH PREMIUMS 


___ Cincinnati, 0. 


‘AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentatc-. 











ene ,018 Pages, 475 Miustrationsand Maps. 

WANTED:: 1¢ Invest complete and comprehensive 
Commentary on the entire Se riptures (ra 

ewmuwmmme one vel.jeverpublished. Price, $3.75 


Buavcey, Gakkerson & Co., 66 N. 4th 8t., Phil's m 








New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kiodergardens. 
Over 1,00 Kinds apd de-igns. 'rices to suit the 
umes. Klegant new and appropriate designs of 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 
Price lista and s»mples of eaucatoral cards free 
to any teachers or agent« sending us their acdress. 
J H. BUPFFOX! 'S SONS, Manufacturing Publish- 
ers, (4i Franklin 8t., Bostun, Mass. Kstabiishea 1830. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW URGAS 8 SSB St pn, Bret Golden Tongue Recaus, tate 
Knee Swella, Wal notCase. warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
Wew Pianos, $143 () S255. 2 Newspapersent Freee 

Address Danvel F., Beatty, Washington, ow Jersey. 
EEE 








se Chromo, Bnowfiake & Lace Cards, with name, 
. Webromos. Oe. Star Prt'e Co. Northford, Ct 


(HE DEAF HEAR 


2] PERFECTLY, all Ordinary co ae 

Lectures, Concerts, etc., by New 

Through the Teeth, to the nerves bry ——_ 
rec one wonderful scientific invention—TH 

DEN OWE. Forre markable ublie tes! 

on the Ae HON on the f a im 

mM New York Herald. Sept. 2; ¢ hristian Standard 

t dis laces al 


* Sept. 27, ete. 














1e of an ordin Wa ; Beso Eaphiet 
tmerican tren Bete we * W817 av. ae ai. -Cinetpaati, Ohio. = 


Christian Union Extras, 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyne, 
Jr., D.D. 15 cents. 


| No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbett. 15 cents. 





No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). [n which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Hastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry ard 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Prenching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what are a layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND If8 PERPLEXITIKS, 
By the Kev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartiett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE KEs- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Kev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 


J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”) THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rey. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativunal State Conference, Ohio, by BE. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the“ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BESCHER. 15 
cents- 
Sent postpai | on receipt ef price. 
if Any two of the 16 cent Pamphiets for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


77 PARK PLACE, New YORK, 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXT., No. 3. 








R.H. MACY & CO., 


| 
'Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
| Establishment. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 


Specialty for 30 Years ! 
FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Pure and Reliable Fabrics Only. 
Samples and prices by mat! on application. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
“The Linen Store,” | 
815 Broadway, New York. 


BRIGHT EYES, | 


CATALOCUES 'S MAILED FREE. 
The CLEAR SKIN and See 


(4th St. and 6th Avenue, 
LOOKS of those who take RICH- | 


ARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC —. H. MACY & C0. 


= Our Thirty Departments stocked 
with Choice and Desirable 
Coods adapted to 


the Season. 


| FOREIGN DRY GOUDs, FANCY GOODS AND 
NOVELTIES, RECEIVED BY 
EVERY STEAMER. 








toinduce you to try it. 
itis the best LIVER and KIDNEY 
regulator, and safest and best 
BRAIN and NERVE TONIC in the 
world. 
Ail can calland try it FREE. 
Depot 18 Vesey Street. Druggists seil it. 
To Preserve your Teeth ’ 
oxy _ Delluc’s 
ay, Preparations 


cf Rate. 
(Infant’s F< hate | 








And MILWARD’S 


“ HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


S Glyrerine Lotion, 


| 

| 

mn Pectoral Cough | 

SOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, &c., Le. | 
| 

| 





St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 
(EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway and 11th St., N. ¥. 
WM. TAYLOR, eee 





20 knots Zechyr Worsted assorted colors, or 40 | 
knots any 2 culors, 25c. F. W 
i yu hn, Mass. 


BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


. Gardiner, | 





THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
For Sate by Grocers. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop. 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


Stationery, Engraving & Printing 
Please oldiine ableticke 1 okies ede you 


will fina about Fifty Per Cent. Less than the 
usua! charges for first-classengraved work: 


Engraving Piate and ‘0 Cards 
in “cript, worth $4.00 

Address pagrayes on old or 
new piat 

Printing 0. Cards when the 
plate is furnished 

Engraving Monogram 


Wedding and Party Orders at low 
rates. Crests and Coat of Arms 
engraved. [l!umivating. Stamping 
aod Printing. Great Barwains tn 
English and French Stationery. 


ean = For samples 
vi 
5B no rat 


and catalogue. 
, send three 

. S. PILLSBUR 
No. 680 SI SIXTH AVENUE, oie YORK. 


sect stamps. 
6 feet long; same action and 
quality of tone as our LARGE 
RANDs. 


GRANDS. CONCERT G 
UPRIGHTS, "rite pepatar, te 


ctaves; new 
“patent veruat rina "ACTION ; im. 


esks, &c. 


$1. 








style of cases, 


proved Music 
For the past 56 yenrs the 
STANDARD PIANO of the 


SQ) U \ R E world; being e pied not oniy 


in this country but by all the ieading mannfe- 
turers of Kurupe 
rade, ail« 


TO BUYERS. omen 


greatly reduced Prices. It pd ‘1 Want & realty 
gud ipatrument, thu is an opportunity seldom o; 
fered, a8 Cur Pianos are ali of the BEs't workman 
shipand of the HIGHEST STANDARD of musica! 
excellence. 


SECOND-HAN 


change for new instrumen sa — Tittle usea, at 
prices from $200 w $300. GREAT BAKual INS 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


During the 
Gittons < “ 


resent pe 


PIANOS of oar 
se. one oth 
aken mex. 


130 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 





Holidays are Coming! 


And the Many Specialties Made by the 


HALE & KILBURN MFG CO. 
Make Very Useful Presents. 


sa CHAM PION ” 
AUTOMATIC 


Folding Bed. 


Only Centennial Award. 
Entire World Challenged. 
Warrar tea she Best. 


“Peerless” Portable 


Reservoir Desk 


WASHSTAND 


Simplest and best. Made 
also in oven form § Inetan- 
taneous fi>w. {#™Acts ‘ike 
@ Stationary stuod. 


“CABLE” SPRING 
With Revolving Motion. 
No Noise. 

No Break. 

Try them 


NOTE.—We make the only Automatic Folding 
Bedinthe World, One motion opens or closes it. 
Don’t be deceived by inferior imitations. 


Also FOL Bi NG AC RIBS as 

+ _ low as #21. 

New ‘**Tnique” 
ODORLESS 


COM MODE. 


Ourins'de PorcelainLid 
and Air-Tight Watere 
Joint ure superior to all, 


New “Chariot” Chair, 
NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. 


It makes a High-Chair, a Rocking-Chair, a 
Push-Charot, and a Draw-Chariot, as above, 


706 Broadway. 
New York. 


The Literary Revolution 
and Universal Knowledge. 


An Encyclopedia in 20 vols., over 16,000 pages ; 10 per cent. 
more matter than any Encyclopedia ever before published i in this 
country, and sold, handsomely and well bound in cloth for $10.00, 
in half morocco for $15.00, and printed on fine heavy paper, w ide 
margins, bound in half Russia; gilt top, for $20.00—an enterprise 
o extraordinar y that its success, beyond all precedent in book pub- 
iishing, may be fairly claimed to inaugurate a Literary Revolution. 


THe Lrpr ome oF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE is a reprint entire of 

the last (1879) Edinburgh edition of ‘‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 
with about 40 per cent. of new matter added, upon topics of spe- 
‘ial interest to American readers, thus making it e eat | in charac- 
er to any similar work, better than any other suited to the wants 
of the great majority of those who consult works of reference, and 
iltogether the latest Encyclopedia in the field. 


Specimen Volumes in either style will be sent for examination with privilege of return on 
roceipt of proportionate price per volume. 
Special Discounts to all early subscribers, and extra discounts toclubs. Fall particalars with 
scriptive catalogue of many other standard works. equally low in price, sent free. Mention this paper. 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, Tribune Building, New York, 


48 & 50 N. Gth &t. 
Philadelphaa. 


Factories : 
| Philadelphia. | 


UV'INON Lo Uf OFT" OpUy 





LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
man Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switcher, Braids, 
Curis, Frizzetta, Invistble 
igs, tr 

: etc., will 

save both time and mon ey 
by calling at our Estab- 
isbment, or by sending | 
for our tatest illustrated | 
onus —, —— is mati- 


HAU SSER “« co., 
300 Graad St. 
ew York. 


Z privilege of examination. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


A™ ERICAN 














AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colieges, 8chools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principais and | 


Famutes going abroad or to the country for the 


Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


BFt TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provited for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have “Appl! 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
3 Kast l4th &t., near University Pi., N. ¥ 


"Oe COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness, Careful personal attention. Pupils fitted for 
apy class in College. Rev. ALFRaD ©, ROK. 











ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
and Oratory, i416 avd 14.8 Chestnut st.. Phiia 
daelpnia. Chartered. Grants diplomas and oegrees. 
19 teachers and lecturers. Specialists in all the de 
pormene. Conversational cuiturea feature. Term 
opens Dec. Ist. Afteraoon class now forming. Send 
for catalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.., Pres. 


APPA RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for Catalogue, 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand &.. N.V 








ANTED.—A Lady. experienced in Te» ching, 

would like a posit on as Teacher oras Private 
Secretary in a School or Vollege tor a few months, 
For refe:ences, &c.. “oe Miss C., Office of The 
Corisuan Union, N.Y. Ci 


ona ao an Advertisement 
ae a a m the oy 
tiser and er -» #.. etating 


the 





caw the ad 








Goods sent C. 0. D., with | 


& FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 


summer can also be promptly suited witb superior | 


ELEGTRO PLATE, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


MADE BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company 
No. 46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


COO K’S 


CRAND EXCURSIONS 


EUROPE! 


et ee 


Annual May Party. 
Grand Annual Educational Vacation Party. 
Annual Midsummer Party. 


Epmobiet x »ntaintng fu.l particulars, with MAP 
OF EUROPE, sent free on application. 

Tourist Tickets, for Independent Travelers, by all 
routes 

Cook’s Excursionist Sontaine fares for over 
1,000 t. ure; by mati, 0 cen 

Address, THOMAS ‘COOK & SON, 

2%| BROADWAY, NEW YORK; P.O. Box 419%. 


EUROPE 432 HOLY LAND 


Tourjee’s Third Educational £ xcursion, 1880. 


All Travel and Hotels first-class. More far- 
nished fr the ms ey thao tt anv Excursion 
ever offered. Special advantages : f an ex- 
troor jinary character secure: f r Sight Serving 
and virit.ng the grandestcentresof Artan His- 
toric Interest in the Ola World. COMPAary 
SEL‘CT. Numbers timire 42-vage Pr spectus 
sent a Aadiess EK. Touriee. Muste All, Bos- 
ton, Mas 

N/B. A SPECIAL EXCURSION, the Best 
and Cheapest, arranged in “onpnect: 0 with tne 
Grand Sunday-School Conveation tn London. 





48-Page Floral Autograph Album. L!lustrated with 
B:ras, scrolls, Ferns, &c. Covers tlegantiy Gitoed. 
Als 47 Select Qu tations. All 15, postpaid (stamps 
G. W. Bocemsdes, West 





taken). Agents Wanted 
H.ven Ct. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


for Churches, Otte Epown to the goes since 
1v26. ae made at “THE meet »¥ BELL 
FOUSDRY,” West Weer New 
Mountings. logues free No 4 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


[School and Church Furniture, 
a (sz Sunday - School 














bata 








& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $L.00 
per yard, 

inches wide. 


- 

JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 
| 

| 


— 


45 


Illustrated Circular sent on vpplieation. 











- FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 








Teachers for every department of Instruction. | 


| WFERRY 
| Des pri Edhel 


W ib be mailed rrer to all applicants, and to customers without 
reores it. It contains four colored plates, 600 engravings, 
out 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
ng 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower 
Bo ses, €t¢, Anvaluabletoall, Send for it, 


D. M. FERRY & 00. Detroit, Mich. 


On the Kansas Pacific 
Railway. 3,000,000 


Acres for Sale i 
vod climate, pure water. 


eae HOMES. 


and good society. Railroad and market —* excel- 
aw Maps and full information FRE! Address 
GELMORE, |. and Gonstineaanintioe, Kansas. 


50,000 FARMS! |A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner 
. St. Pauli or Brainerd, 


$2.50 per Acre and Upward! 





201050 bushels; Corn 
40 to 100 bush, per acre, 
No Manavemesded, 
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